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Gentlemen Criticks. 


8 the editor of epiſtles philofophical 
and moral, ] have reaſon to think 
both myſelf and the author much 


agoriev'd, by your account of his work. In 
the juſt heat of reſentment, therefore, I 
have drawn up the following remonſtrance: 
wherein you will ſee the cauſe of complaint, 
'and, at the ſame time, obſerve that, con- 
ſidering the nature of the offence given, I 

| 4 2 have 


iv Prefatory Epiſtle. 


have left you fair room to bring yourſelves 


off, with a few, and not very diſhonourable, 
conceſſions. 


On mature reflection, I doubt not of 
your being convinc'd, of your having given 
judgment too lightly; and, as I have too 
much reſpect for your characters to wiſh 
you enemies, either to myſelf or the author, 
I hope you will think proper to retract thoſe 
very harſh expreſſions, you have ſo incon- 
ſiderately let fall. 


I am ſenſible, indeed, to retract aſſertions, 
ſo lately and fo publickly made, is a taſk 
too mortifying to little minds, for me to 
expect it from ſuch, I pay you, therefore, 


a compliment in requiring this, and hope 


you will prove deſerving of it. 

But, however this be, I muſt defire you 
not to evade the charge, here brought a- 
gainſt you, by pitiful, verbal criticiſms on 
my ſtile and manner. I have not kept this 
pamphlet, for reviſal, nine years; nor, in 
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Prefatory - Epiſtte. 4 


fact, nine hours. The publick will, I pres 
ſume, make ſhift to underſtand me; and, 


therefore, if you have any impartiality at all, 


you will, at leaſt, give your readers a fair 
ſpecimen of what is here ſaid, in the au- 
thor's defence; and, if you can invalidate it, 
do. Should you, however, ſhuffle off, and 
do neither of theſe, the juſt reſentment you 
have rais'd may not probably fall here, It 
is true, the author himſelf is a philoſopher 
and grave perſonages, like great bodies, move 
ſlowly : fo that, before you have reaſon to 
expect correction from his own pen, you 
may flatter yourſelves the occaſion will be 
forgotten. It is otherwiſe, however, with 


me, who, as a kind of - ſatellite, may hap 


pen to make a number of revolutions be- 
fore my primary makes one: I may, 
therefore, probabl y, prove another Cz/ar to 

another Brutus, and meet you again at Phi- 
lippi. FT. 


It were well, therefore, chat; you tale ho- 
nourable advice; and be cautious how yo 
lay yourſelves open fœ the future; leſt 
1 ſhould 


vi - Prefatory Epiſtle. 
ſhould ſeize ſome other occafion of making 
your review the theatre of war. 


Think not I am under a neceſſity to con- 
fine my ſcrutiny to a ſingle performance. I 
may, perhaps, ſo rattle occaſionally in your 
ears; and wage, on all ſides, bella, horrida 
bella ! that if your name were legion, or, you 
had all the hundred hands of Briareus him- 
ſelf, you might find enough to do, to keep 
your work from being mortally wounded. 


I doubt not, indeed, that, to ſhew us you 
are not to be intimidated, you will affect, in 
your known, magiſterial way, to deſpiſe ſo 
volatile a pen as mine; and that you will 
gravely tell us, it is not your buſineſs to en- 
ter into diſputes, in defence of the characters 
you are pleas d to give the works of any au- 
thor. But before you excuſe yourſelves from 
doing what 7s not your buſineſs, let us have 


ſome reaſon to think you know, and do, 


what is your buſineſs, and your excuſe will 
be e l. | 
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Prefatory Epiſtle. vi 


In the following ſheets I have taken the 
liberty to remind you of your original plan ; 
which indeed, is a very good one, though 
you appear to have entirely forgot it. 


We ſhall ſee, by your conduct in regard 
to this pamphlet, and the work which has 
prov'd the occaſion of it, whether you have 

not, alſo, forgot a certain advertiſement, of- 
ten printed on the blue covers of your for- 
mer reviews. And yet, on ſecond thoughts, 
as your Memory appears ſo very treacherous, 
it may not be improper to remind you of it 
here. 


ce If we have in the proſecution of this 
« work commended too laviſhly, or con- 
« demned too ſeverely ; if - we have omitted 
« beauties, and exaggerated blemiſhes ; if 
e we have afforded any reaſon to doubt our 
« taſte or integrity; we profeſs ourſelves 
te open to conviction and reproof ; and 
e ſhould any perſon take the trouble to de- 
© monſtrate our errors and miſconduct, we 
* will endeavour to ieee by his cenſure, 


« and 


viii Prefatory Epiſtle. 


te and kiſs the rod of correction with great 
"ec re 


Now, gentlemen, if you would have the 
publick believe you meant what you ſaid in 
this advertiſement, there is reaſon to think 
you will give ſome inſtance of it on this 
occaſion. And fo I recommend this pam- 


phlet, and the firſt article of No. 3 5. of 
your review, to your moſt ſerious conſider- 
ation. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your humble Servant, 
The EDITOR of 


Epifiles philoſophical and moral, 


e 


A 


5 U CE ME 


CRITICKS CRITICIS'D, &c. 


HILE the publick continues to be 
ſupplied with ſuch a ſwarm of writings 
as iſſue monthly from the preſs, it is 

not to. be-doubted that our literary reviews 

will find readers; nor that, if carried on with 
ſufficient candour and abilities in their reſpective 
authors, they might alſo prove of conſiderable 

Uſe. But how often have theſe authors been 

charg'd with giving, dogmatically, characters 

of books they have: not read; at leaſt, not with 

the neceſſary attention to enable them to form 7 

proper judgment of ſuch books. And, pe 

haps, it is with as much juſtice, they have lll 

been charg'd with doing the like of bocks, 

which their utmoſt attention would not have ca- 
pacitated them to form a competent judgment of 
at all. So very moderate are thoſe abilities, 
which the publick have been taught to aſcribe to 

+: and theſe 
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theſe formidable Criticks ! Thoſe of the Critical 
Review have been ſo often caught tripping in the 
article of inattention; and have been ſo lately 
ſhamefully oblig'd to confeſs the charge, that we 
think they ought to have been arm'd with more 
caution, than ſo ſoon to expoſe themſelves again, 
and that ſo openly, as they have done in the firſt 
article of their laſt review.“ For we will not at- 
tribute the many miſconſtructions they have there 
put on a work, the genius of whoſe author they 
profeſſedly admire, to any other cauſe: than their 
not having read, and properly digeſted, thoſe 
tracts, againſt which they ſo loudly, and inju- 
riouſly, exclaim. 


That they do not, frequently, underſtand the 
performance, they take upon them ſo ſeverely to 
cenſure, muſt be evident to all thoſe who do; or 
they would not, ſurely, dare to accuſe the author 
of malevolence and impiety ; much leſs of in- 
humanity, in the very article where he cenſures 
our narrow and ſelfiſh notions of virtue, and re- 
commends the moſt extenſive, the molt univer- 
ſal ſyſtem of benevolence and true humanity. 


But to conſider the critical ſtriftures of theſe 
gentlemen in ſome order. They ſet out with 
imputing, to the author of the epiſtles, that pi- 
tiful and mean artifice of mock-modeſty ;, in that 
he profeſſes no great ambition to be thought a 
poet. That there is ſo little real modeſty to be 
found among authors, may indeed be thought 
one reaſon for their ſuſpecting all pretences of 
this kind, of affectation. By their on account, 
however, this appears in cr author more than a 
een! ieee 
No. 35, for December 1758. 
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[3] 


pretefice : for, certain it is, and certain it is he 
muſt have known it too, that he has pitch'd upon 
the worſt ſubject in the world, for the diſplay of 
poetical talents. Nay does it not plainly appear 
from thoſe numerous grammatical peccadillos, 
and inelegancies of ſtile, which theſe criticks have 
diſcover'd, that the author's negligence, as to 
his poerical character, was very great? For ſurel 
they will not pretend to ſuppoſe their admir'd 
poet and metaphyſician ſo poor a grammarian, as, 
out of real ignorance, to be guilty of miſtaking 
perſons and making falſe concords. This they 
will hardly do: and, as for the reſt, we believe 
we may venture to aſſure them that, when the 
author lays immediate claim to the honour of 
the bays, he will chuſe a more promiſing ſub- 
ject. 


In the preſent caſe, he avows his pretenſions td 
the character of a philoſopher ; for which reaſon, 
for I can fee no other, the Criticks, out of 
a ſpirit of contradiction, or perhaps to ſhew they 
know beſt, inſiſt upon't he fhall not be a philoſo- 
Pber; but a poet. And, in order ſeemingly to 
perſuade him to be contented in the ſtation 
they pleaſe to aſſign him, they name Lucretius, 
L Horace, and Voltaire; to hint, I ſup- 
poſe, that he will be found in no very con- 
temptible company; tho' he ſhould, to obli 
them, give up his pretenfions to philoſophy. 


After this, nevertheleſs, the criticts fall upon 
the author's poetry; and, indeed juſtly and very 
ſagaciouſly, obſerve, that he would have written 
much more at caſe in proſe. But, had this been 
the caſe, as he could have then laid no claim * 

B 2 a © 
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the title of * poet, and theſe critics ſeem unw. 
ling to allow him any other, he might have 
whiſtled for any character he would have got of 
them at all. 


As to the falſe grammar, however, and ob- 
ſcurities charg'd on the work by theſe learned 
criticks ; certain it is, they have hit upon ſome 
flips and overſights of that kind, which, though 
the reader may be ready enough to excuſe, and 
to impute to the author's being confin'd to 
rhime, yet we do not take that to be a valid ex- 
cuſe ; nor do we believe the author would him- 
ſelf think it ſo; but conceive he would plead 
guilty, and rely on the mercy of the court, rather 
than ſeek to elude juſtice by ſo pitiful an evaſion. 
It is, yet, as has been times out of number ob- 


ſerv'd, much eaſier to find faults than to mend 


them. Our criticks give us a plain proof of 
this, even in their own ſtrictures : in which they 
ſhow themſelves as ignorant of our language, or 
as careleſs as even the author himſelf. And in 
this they are ſurely much leſs excuſable : for, 
tho* the poet may be pardon'd, on account of his 
being involv'd in the labyrinth of argument, and 
confin'd in the fetters of rhime, the criticks can claim 

no ſuch indulgence; nor can their inattention to 
the ſubject- matter itſelf be at all excus'd, nor them- 
ſelves defended; unleſs, indeed, by their borrow- 
ing the target of Dr. Br—n, call'd the rapidity of 
compoſition ; if it be not in truth already hack'd 
5 ro 


At leaſt, not according to the opinion of Longinus, tho? 
we have known the title of poet given by modern criticks 
to writers in whoſe works were to be found neither metre nor 
common ſenſe. | 


( 5] 


to pieces, The two lines firſt quoted by the cri- 
ticks, as falſe grammar, are theſe * | 


Preſuming thou, in honour to the muſe, 
Indulgent, once her labours may peruſe. 


may is ſaid to be uſed here for mayſt : but I do 
not know whether, if we ſuppoſe the word that 
to be underſtood after the participle preſuming, 
the verb may may not be us'd with propriety, in 
the ſubjunctive mood, in the ſame manner as it 
is us'd in French. This, however, we will not 
defend, tho* we could produce ſome authorities, 
if it were worth while. If we may judge, how- 
ever, by the ſtile of our critics, they do not ſeem 
to reflect that we have any ſubjunctive mood in 
our language: or ſurely they would not write ſo 
conſtantly as they do, among other inaccuracies 
of the like kind, iF it 1s, and if it was: but, 
as the more eligible for profeſs'd criticks, i it Bt, 
and if it were. The author is charg'd with 
uſing the word ſophiſter for ſophiſt; which, ſay 
theſe judicious criticks, is a barbariſm of the ſame 
kind as linguiſter and muſicianer. Now it appears 
to us, gentle reader, that a ſophiſt and ſophiſter 
differ as poet and poetaſter; and that the author 
does not, nor can any body elſe with propriety, 
uſe the one for the other. If the criticks are not 
too ſelf-ſufficient to look into Johnſon's Dit. Fol. 
Ed. they will find that learned lexicographer of - 
B 3 — - "oe 

* We here beg pardon for detaining the reader with any 
reply to ſuch trivial criticiſms. They may, however, have 


their uſe, and ſerve to ſhew how much we ſhould be oblig'd 
to any writer, who ſhould have judgment and authority 


enough to give us a good ſyntax, of the Engliſn language, 


61 


our opinion; and ſee the authorities for the uſe 
of this word. At the ſame time, they may try 
to find any ſuch words there as /nguiſter and mu- 
ficianer : and, if they cannot, we hope they will 
allow the author to uſe the word ſophiſter. For, 
let them deſpiſe authorities as they pleaſe, we 
cannot help telling them, in the words of Horace, 
that the rule of language is cuſtom ; 


Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus, et norma taquendi. 
Again, in theſe lines of our author, 


To real merit ne'er allied 
The pedant's, or the parſon's, pride. 


the verb ig, ſay the criticks, is requir'd to make 
them grammar; but conſidering them as relating 
to the foregoing words, and part of the ſame 
ſentence, may not the participle heing do as well? 
and may not even that be left out, by the ſame 
licence as we make uſe of the ablative abſolute, 
in lalin? We are afraid, if we deny our poets this 
licence, we muſt deny a very great part of the 
fineſt poems, in our language, to be written ac- 
cording to the rules of grammar. But not to 
tire the reader too much with trifles, we ſhall give 
only one proof more of the grammatical learn- 
ing of theſe critics. They ſay that the verb are 
is abſolutely neceſſary to render the following 
lines grammatical. 


If plac'd thy faith on points alone, 
Whoſe truth demonſtratively known, 


— „ 


In which of theſe lines now would the criticks 
have 
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[7] 
have the word are plac'd? if the reader can guefs 
to any purpoſe it is more than we can. Ac- 


cording to their ideas of grammatical nicety, we 
preſume, the Ines would ſtand thus. 


If thy faith be plac'd on points alone, 
Whoſe truth is demonſtratively known. 


It appears now that the verb, or verbs, want- 
ing mult be either be or is or both; but not are: 
for, be the criticks ever ſo reſolute in the uſe of 
the indicative for the ſubjunctive mood, it could 
not be grammatical to uſe any verb, in the f 
line, but 7s; and, as to the ſecond line, it muſt 
be the ſame : for, furely it is points whoſe truth 
1s, and not ARE, known. Further, if the verb 
be may be left out with propriety in the firſt line, 
why may not is be omitted in the ſecond ? But, be 
this as it will, the verb are would be ungramina- 
tical in either the one or the other : nay, we re- 
member to have known ſchool-boys heartily 
flogg'd for ſcribbling, on their ſlates, ſo falſe a 
concord as theſe magiſterial criticks have avow'd 
publickly in print.* 


But, to leave the diſagreeable taſk of verbal 
criticiſm to word-catchers that live on ſyllables, we 
ſhall juſt conſider an obſcurity and ambiguity or 


two, as they are call'd, and proceed to matters of 
conſequence. 


As 


This is a palpable overſight in our criticks. It is too 
evident here, what number tae verb ſhould be of, tor them 
to miltake through any thing but inattention. We could, 
however, point out ſome examples that might occur, where 
a nice grammarian would be at a loſs, even in ſo haps a 
point. So imperfe&, even yet, is the grammar of the 
Engliſh language. 


(8] 
As to the ſtricture on the beginning of the ſecond 
Epiſtle, in theſe lines ; | 


Nor to the fount of Hippocrene, 

Nor groves of laurel ever green, 

Nor where the wanton graces ſtray, 
With flowr's is ſtrown the muſe's way. 
Lorenzo, no, I more rejoice 

At reaſon's bold and manly voice, &c. 


we underſtand the author means his own par- 
ticular muſe, of which he ſpeaks on the very oc- 
caſion of writing the work in hand: in which 
ſenſe we ſee no obſcurity at all ; nor diſcover the 
leaſt ſhadow of propoſition and inference in the caſe. 
So that the ergo of our criticks appears to us as ill- 
adapted as the argal of their brother logician, 
the * grave-digger in Hamlet : the author mean- 
ing to ſay no more than that, his muſe does 
not tread the uſual flo ry paths of poetry; he de- 
lighting more in the voice of reaſon, and the rugged 


ways of philoſophy. 


Theſe lines alſo, among others, are ſaid to 
be unintelligible. 


Hence, mortal man, muſt ever-be 
Thy author, God, unknown to thee. 


We muſt confeſs we cannot think what ails the 
apprehenſion of our criticks: they ſeem to be 


much duller than we ever thought them before. 
| Yet 


Goodman Delver ſays, here lies the point; if I drown 
myſelf wittingly, it argues an act, and an act hath three 
branches. It is to act, to do and to perform; Argal, ſhe 
drown'd herſelf wittingly. | | 


_— 


[9] 
Yet we would adviſe the poet {for the ſake of 
ſuch extreme dullneſs, fince it is to be found 
among a ſet of people, for whom he muſt 
be ſuppoſed to write) to tranſpoſe the above words 
in his next edition, if it be not too late ; and to 
let them ſtand thus, | 


Hence, mortal man, unknown to thee 
Thy author, God, muſt ever be. 


We hope this would pleaſe our hypercritical 
criticks; and we will venture to aſſert, in our 
own praiſe and begging the author's pardon, 
that it is as neat an emendation, and as much in 
the ſpirit of the original as any the famous Dr, 
Bentley ever made in his life : not but that, were 
the doctor living, this would be ſaying a bold 
word, let us tell ye. But this by the way. 


Again, the Criticts quote a paſſage from the 
Epiſtles thus, 


Convinced, doth Polydore, with me, 
That God's indefinite degree, 
Yet argue, &c. 


This, ſay they, is alſo unintelligible. Indeed, 
and ſoit is. For tho? this paſſage was eaſy to be 
underſtood in the work itſelf ; yet in the review 
it is obſcure and dark enough. Thoſe who have 
ſeen both will, perhaps, think the criticks are in 
love with obſcurity, and therefore, what they 
did not find ſufficiently unintelligible they were 
reſolved to make ſo. The word degree, gentle 
reader, ſhould be agree; and fo it is printed in 

| all 


{ 10 ] 
all the copies we ever ſaw of the work itſelf. 
We have heard of criticks attributing errors of 
the preſs to authors: but never before ſaw ſo 
palpable a miſquotation thus drawn up, in battle 
array, againſt any. 


In fact, to hazard our opinion freely, we really 
imagine the caſe to have been this: the Critics, 
to whoſe ſagacious review our author's work had 
the fortune to be ſubjected, either had not time 
or inclination to peruſe it with ſufficient attention, 
to enable themſelves to give the publick a com- 
pleat view of his deſign; or to make themſelves 
ſo far maſters of the ſubject, as to give any ſatis- 
factory reaſon for approving what they approve, 
or condemning what they condemn. But, as it 
was neceſſary tor them to ſay ſomething, ſo, to 
give their readers a notion they had done ſome- 
thing too, and that they did not pretend to criti - 
ciſe on books without ſubjecting them to a 
previous and ſevere examination, they juſt gave 
themſelves the trouble to pick out a few inaccu- 
racies of ſtile; to make a parade of philological 
learning with, and impoſe on the reader. This, 
it mult be confeſs'd, was a much eaſier taſk than 
that of entering into the merits of the meta- 

hyſical, or moral, diſquiſitions of an author, 
they found ſo much difficulty to comprehend. 
This being done, alſo; for the reſt, we imagine 
they had recourſe to the arguments of the epiſtles, 
from which they pick'd out ſo much of the 
author's principles, as to find they ſhould have 
the majority on their ſide, in diſapproving great 
part of what was advanc'd; and which (trom 
their imperfect notion of the whole, and inat- 
tention to what other writers had ſaid on the ſame 
ſubject) 
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ſubject) they concluded to be very new and very 
ftrange! | 


As to the quotations ; they appear evidently to 
have been made at random; being neither judi- 
ciouſly calculated, as inſtances of the philo- 
ſophical fallacies the criticks condemn ; nor to 
give any juſt idea of that beauty in the author's 
poetry; in which, as they pretend, lies the chief 
merit of the work. Such, therefore, on the 


whole, appears to have been the conduct of the 


critical reviewers, in * to a performance, 
to which, as the prejudices of mankind wear 
off, ſome future age may probably do that 
juſtice, we do not conceive, will be done it in 
this. | *s 


Such a courſe, however, appears to us. very 
different from that, one ſhould expect, and indeed 
the publick have a right to expect, an impartial 
and candid reviewer would take, in giving us an 
account of a work, written by a man of con- 


feſsd genius, and on the moſt important points 


of philoſophy and morals. 


But, perhaps, to have conſidered our author's 
performance in a proper manner was too great a 
taſk. We believe verily it was: for though 
our heart may ſcruple to approve, as well as that 
of the criticks, ſome few dogmas to be met with 
in the epiſtles, yet we have not head enough to 
refute them, nor in fact the courage, from the 
plauſibility with which they are advanc'd, to deny 


them. This incapacity in private readers, how- 
ever, has nothing to da with profeſs'd criticks and 


cenſors. If theſe gentlemen would have their ſuf- 
frage 


[2] 
ſrage reſpected, in regard to any book above the 
common, ſuperficial and frippery writings of the 
age; trifling adventures, impertinent eſtimates 
and motley contemplations. —If they would be 
conſidered, we ſay, as affording us any criterion 
of literature, taſte and good ſenſe, let us find them, 
when occaſion offers {which being ſo ſeldom 
would, we think, be no great hardſhip on them) 
capable at leaſt, of underſtanding their author, 
and of giving ſome reaſon for what they approve 
or condemn. , 4 


It is eaſy, ſay theſe judicial criticks, we do 
not here mean to ſay judicious) for a man of ſpe- 
culation to * ſpin philoſophical cobwebs of a 
new faſhion : ſyſtems not more ſtrong, nor more 
durable, than the labours of Arachne ; which the 
next metaphyſical broom will ſweep away.” Very 
poetically and prettily ſaid, we muſt confeſs! 
But however true it may be in general, we 
may venture to ſay the metaphyſical broom 
of the reviewers will never greatly diſturb the 
cobwebs of our author. For, were they indeed 
no more, they ſeem to be plac'd out of the reach 
of theſe practical Cr:iticks : notwithſtanding whom, 
the ſpeculator may repoſe himſelf as ſafely in his 
philoſophical manſions as Arachne in the ſpacious 
canopies of a barn, or a wind-mill. It does nat 
appear, however, that they know philoſophical 
cobwebs, of a new faſhion, from ſtructures, cal- 
culated to ſtand for ages, and built of materials 
as durable, and laſting, as nature itſelf, and as 
old as the creation. 


| Theſe gentlemen criticks tell us, in the plan of 
their review, © they will not preſume to decide 


upon 
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upon the merits of a work in an arbitrary ſens 
tence, unſupported by evidence.” Nay they pro- 
miſe, * whenever they ſignify their diſapprobation, 
to illuſtrate their cenſure with proper quotations, 
from which the reader may appeal to his own 
underſtanding.” Now obſerve, reader, how the: 

have kept their plan in view in the article before 
us. In one caſe, they are firmly per ſuaded, to the 


contrary of what the author has (zo?) ſaid. In 


another, they wiſh they had room and leiſure to 
examine, and refute, his impious doctrines. In 
a third, they hint, the author's dogmata are 
known to be falſe by experience. In a fourth, 
they. are of a different opinion drawn from con- 
ſtant ob/ervation : but neither this experience nor 
obſervation are given us. And again (with-the 
common cant of thoſe who run over what they 
neither underſtand, nor can refute) they appre- 
hend it would be ſuperfluous to comment on things 
ſo extraordinary, Theſe are all fine come-offs, 
pretty ſhuffling : and, if this might content the 


publick, it would be a very ealy taſk to write a 
critical review. | | 


It may be here objected indeed, that it is not 
the buſineſs of the criticks to refute every falſe 
doctrine, advanc'd by authors, but only to ſhew 
that ſuch authors have advanced thoſe doctrines. 
But is this objection conſiſtent with what: 
they, by their plan, have confeſſedly under- 
taken? and ſuppoſing it were, ſhould nat theſe 
criticks, when they had proved the matter of 
fact, ſtop there; and not go ſo far as to call. 
doctrines impious and immoral, without giving, 
at the ſame time, their reaſons for it. That the 
criticks ſhould enter, however, a little into the 


argu- 


[14 } 

arguments is ſurely neceſſary ; to let us ſee they 
perfectly comprehend the author's deſign : which, 
without this, the reader cannot tell whether they 
do or no. For example, in the very caſe where 
the criticks are ſo firmly perſuaded, as one might 
think, of ſomething oppoſite to our author's ſen- 
timents, it is in reality what the author may be, 
for any thing he has ſaid, as firmly perſuaded of 
as they. In fact, the reviewers have accuſed 
the author, of having advanced opinions im- 
pious, miſchievous and immoral; which they 
have neither prov'd to be really advanc'd, in his 
work, nor to be either immoral, miſchievous or 
impious. 


Me fhall prove this by entering into particu- 
lars. To begin, however, with the dedication. 
This part of our author's work, the criticks are 
pleas'd to ſay, has ſome humour (there are readers 
who have miſtaken it for ſomething better) they 
judge him, nevertheleſs much to blame, for 
thinking * the preſent miniſter a proper object 
of ridicule and irony.” Now, reader, it doth 
not ſeem to us the author thought any ſuch 
ching: for, he plainly ſays | 


what private worth ſoe'er thy boaſt, 
I not addreſs thy perſon but thy paſt. 


And as to what the cy1iticks object farther, © that 
{uch a reſpectable character ought to ſuſpend 
all general ſatire on the office he fo worthily per- 
ſorms;“ we are of a different opinion; and 
| chink that, by hinting how rarely the office of 
[prime miniſter is worthily executed, we heighten 
the encomium on the perſonage who deſervedly 
per- 
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performs it. And, perhaps, an indifferent reader 
may think the elogium, couch'd in the following 
lines, no bad compliment to the perſon of the 
miniſter, however ironical or ſevere, the author 
may be on his office : in which irony, as the de- 
dication is addreſſed to the miniſter for the time 
being, there is certainly ſome propriety : for, 
take one time with another, moſt people will 
think we have rather bad miniſters than good ones. 
The author, after having cenſured ſome preced- 
ing miniſters and meaſures, and, telling us that. 
during their operation, nevertheleſs, his muſe was 
ſilent, ſays 


Nay when the guardian genii of the land, 

To ſave our deſp'rate fortunes took in hand; 

I ſung them not; tho' crown'd by half the nation 
With civick wreaths, from town and corporation. 


In the two laſt lines the author plainly alludes 
to the cuſtom of the Romans; who decreed civic 
crowns to thoſe who ſaved the life of a citizen: 
which crowns are here metaphorically applied to 
the complimentary freedoms, lately offered by 
almoſt all the cities and corporations, through- 
out the kingdom, to Meſſ. P. and L. We think 
| thoſe honourable gentlemen, alſo, however w/e 
may have improved their taſte for incenſe, have 
reaſon to be well enough content with being ſtil'd 
the guardian genii of Great Britain. But here, 
reader, ſeems to lie the grievance. If you will 
take the trouble to Icok over the eritical reviews, 
for ſeveral months paſt, you will find that man 
an honeſt hearted Engli/bman, beſides our author, 
has attempted. to compliment Mr. P. and hath 
been heartily abuſed by theſe critics for his pains, 
| I It 
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It ſeems this is a taſk they take upon themſelves 
and that they think it a kind of invaſion of their 
property, for any other writer to attempt it. Hinc 
ille lachryme ! what reaſon the reviewers may 
have for their behaviour in this point we know 
not: for we do not conceive them to have the 
moſt exquiſite judgment, or elegant turn, for 
panegyrick, At leaſt, without an authoritative 
patent, from his majeſty or his miniſters, we are 
afraid they will meet with ſome difficulty, in ſe- 
curing to themſelves an excluſive privilege, 
of complimenting one of the firſt characters in 


the nation. But to come to their ſtrictures on the 
work itſelf. 


The reviewers tell us, that the author, in his 
firſt epiſtle, launches out into ſevere invectives 
againſt prietts of all religions; invectives indiſ- 
criminately levelled at the faith as well as the 
faithful; invectives that ſavour more of humour 
and caprice than of candour and true philoſophy.” 
They do not, however, give us any inſtance or 
example of all, or indeed any thing of, this, 
from the work itſelf. For, in fact, reader, the 
ſkepticks and hereticks, of all kinds, are as ſe- 
verely treated as the prieſts of any. Nay, in order 
to prevent a miſconſtruction of ſuch a nature as 
theſe criticks have put on the author's words, he 
tells us plainly, in a note, that by prieſts he does 
not underſtand conſiſtent, proteſtant divines, of 
the church of England; but only deſgning men, 
who, under the ſpecious pretences of church-au- 
thority, would keep mankind in darkneſs and 
ignorance, What ſhall we ſay then of the can- 
dour and attention of our criticks ? Is their con- 
duct conſiſtent with their promiſes that they will 
| not 
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not * ſeek to wreſt the ſenſe, miſinterpret che 
meaning or miſquote the words of any author ? 
It is plain they have done all this. Will they 
ſay they did not invidiouſly ſeek it? “ You have 
not ſought it, firs! whence comes it then?“ Will 
you fay inattention, dullneſs and perulance ** lay 
in your way, and you found them?“ It is highly 
injurious to the author, (and ſo on a fair peruſal 
any one may ſee. who is not unwilling to put a 
favourable conſtruction on his words) to ſay 
that the faith and faithful are indiſcriminately 
levell'd at together.” That the author has ſe- 
verely chaſtiſed dogmatical prieſts and deſigning 
myſtery-mongers, inſtead of favouring of humour 
and caprice, is becoming him both as a ph:loſopher 
and a chriſtian : and ſurely none but thoſe, whoſe 
intereſt it is to keep the world in ignorance, or 
who themſelves love darkneſs better than light, 
would caſt ſo injurious a reflection on the author 
for it. That his ſatire is a weapon of many 
edges, and.thoſe all keen, is no reaſon for our 
thinking he flaſhes away, like a drawcan/ir, at 
random; or that the hand, that wields it, is rul'd 
by a capricious and fantaſtical head. | 


Of the ſecond epiſtle, the criticts give us, 
indeed, a ſketch, by particularizing feveral doc- 
trines, which no philoſopher, or man of common 
ſenſe enough to underſtand them, will diſputes. 
This being done, however, they declaim in the 
manner following. Here are many poſitions 
dangerous and plauſible. Here, under the pre- 
text of free inquiry, are arrows, glanc'd at athe 
» „ myſteries 
I The criticks are hereby call'd upon to produce 
hard advanc'd againſt'a = faith, 1 laid da ig 
* | 
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myſteries of our holy religion. Here are artful 
attempts to ſap the foundation of the chriſtian 
faith; to infuſe doubts and ſcruples into weak 
minds; to introduce an anarchy of ſcepticiſm 
and irreligion and particularly to depreciate the 
eſtabliſh'd church.” This is a very black and 
heavy charge. But may we aſk, good now, 
what theſe criticts mean by their repeated word 
kere? Do they mean that theſe flagitious attempts 
are contained in the doctrines they enumerate ? 
if they do, it was needleſs for them to aſſert the 
tendency of ſuch doctrines, if their tendency were 
obvious; and, if it were not, it was neceſſary the 
criticks ſhould have demonſtrated, when they 
ſo daringly afferted, it. But by the word here, 
it is probable they meant that the dangerous 
tendency lay in the manner, in which thoſe doc- 
trines were inculcated, and the attendant ſtrokes 
of infidelity by which they were accompanied : of 
all which they give no ſpecimen. And yet, ſurely, 
ſuch a ſtring of ſcandalous imputations might 
have been thought of conſequence enough to 
require ſome little proof, by quotation or other- 
wile, that they were well grounded. But not'a 
ſyllable. We muſt take the reviewers ipſe dixit 
for it, or have recourſe to the book itſelf; in 
which an impartial reader may look long enough 
before he will find any thing to accuſe the author 
of worſe than can, at the ſame time, be laid 
to the charge of either the great Mr. Locke, or 
the late biſhop of Clogher, Dr. South, Dr. Which- 
cote, Dr. Fortin, or ſome other divine of the 
eſtabliſhed church. Unleſs, indeed, theſe terrible 
accuſations be founded on the author's differing 
in his opinion. of miracles from the oRTHODOx 
Mr. Hume, and on his offering the moſt Pe | 
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and moſt conſiſtent expedient, for ſupporting our 
belief in the veracity of real miracles, that we 
preſume was ever propoſed. That the phi- 
loſopher (for ſo we will call him in ſpite cf the 
criticks) does indeed expoſe the abſurdities con- 
tained in that interpolated creed of Athanaſius, 
we cannot deny : but in this, his arrows do not 
merely glance : they appear to have been fairly 
and openly pointed at a jargon of words; which 
he clearly demonſtrates unintelligible: placing 
the ſuppoſition of any man's believing what he 
does not underſtand in ſo ridiculous a light, 
that no man, who dares to think and can think 
at all, can heſitate about the matter, 

That bur author does not believe all thoſe 
heap of miracles, which lying Jeſuits or earlier 
impoſtors have maintain'd : that he does not be- 
lieve alſo all the artful pretenſions of deſigning 
hypocrites, or crazy fanaticks to the gifts of in- 
ſpiration: this, we ſay, is a ſcepticiſm that does 
him honour both as a man of ſenſe and a chriſtian: 
nay we will venture to ſay ſuch ſcepticiſm would 
be highly becoming in an ortbodox member of the 
eſtabliſh'd church. Bur here we will let the au- 
thor ſpeak for himſelf, and let the reader judge, 
whether the above imputations are juſtly thrown 
upon him or not. 


Lorenzo, neither you, nor I, 

What God reveals can e'er deny. 

But here how needful to be wiſe 

To know where revelation lies 

Art thou thyſelf inſpir'd by heav'n ? 

Tell me what outward proof is given. 

Doſt thou intuitively view | 
| C 2 What 
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What reaſon tells thee muſt be true? 
No revelation here requir' d. 
How proves ſuch truth thou art inſpir'd ? 
For why inſpir'd, if but to tell, 
What reaſon might have told as well ? 
As truth beholds thy mental eye 
What ſeems to common ſenſe a lie, 
Thy proof imagination ſtrong ? 
Here alſo may'ſt thou {till be wrong. 
From heav*n if ever fir'd conceit, 
Brandy has alſo done the feat: 
Nay oft' th'infatuate of brain, 
Of heav'n's preſum'd injunctions vain, 
Have madly broke its dread commands, 
And dipp'd in blood their murd'ring hands. 
If God or devil then inſpire 
Of reaſon ſtill we muſt inquire. 
And reaſon doubtleſs would reply, 
Heav'n never yet reveal'd a lie. 


Now who can blame the author here for ad- 
viſing mankind to diſtruſt the over-heated ima- 
Rr be aß of themſelves or others? The criticks 

he affirms, that the criterion of ſcience is to 
by neglected only in points indiſputably and in- 
telligibly reveal'd.“ This indefinite method of 


quoting is neither candid nor juſt. The author 
lays, in the ſearch of truth or philoſophical enquiry, 


that criterion is only to be ſo neglected: telling 


us in his advertiſement, ** that he hath purpolely 


avoided taking part with the divines of any fect 
or party; leaving it to the ingenuous of every 
porn uaſion to determine how far their private fen- 
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timents may be ſupported by authorities, ſuperior 
to thoſe of philoſophical inveſtigation.“ 

But ſhould we ſuppoſe our author had ſaid 
that we ought to confine our belief, even in 
matters of faith, to points intelligibly reveal'd ? 
Who will ſay, on the contrary, that we ought to 
believe any one dogma whatever, that we our- 
ſelves cannot find intelligibly reveal'd in the ſcrip- 
ture? Men would truſt frequently to broken 
reeds who ſhould build their faith on expoſitors 
and commentators. What would our critics be 
at, here? Are they going to play the jeſuit 
upon us; and preach up mother- church? Surely 
none but popiſh bigots will join with them, in 
thus accuſing, of infidelity, an author; who, to 
prevent the freedom of his philoſophy from being 
thus miſconſtrued, to the prejudice of religion, 
could cloſe his arguments with the following lines. 


In rev'rence, yet, we all muſt own 

The pow'r and will of God unknown; 
Confin'd not to the narrow bound 

Of reaſon's moſt extenſive round; 

Active a thouſand ways Se; 

Beyond unknown how far and wide. 

From gray experience, hence, conceal'd 
The gifts of grace, to babes reveal'd; 
From ſcience hid that ſacred fire 

Heav*n's choſen ſervants doth inſpire; 
Who, highly favour'd from above, | 
| Behold deſcend th' all-quick*ning dove, 
Or cloven tongue ; the ſpiritual boaſt 

Of brethren in the Holy Ghoſt. 


C; | in 
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In the third epiſtle ſay the criticks ** the au- 
thor explodes, as abſurd, the ſuppoſition that 
implicit ſubjection to authority is neceſſary to the 
ſupport of ſociety, or the political happineſs of 
mankind.” It is true he does; and our diſſenting 
criticks thus reply, * for our parts, we are firmly 
perſuaded that without ſubjection to authority no 
ſociety can exiſt.“ And pray what man of 
common underſtanding ever thought otherwiſe ? 
But is there is no difference between /ubjeftion to 
authority and 1MPL1CIT ſubjection to authority ? 
Do our criticks know the force of words? or 


do they take our author for the mulljnominal 


doctor; who daſhes away, without the trouble 
of thinking, and gives you as many ſuper- 
numerary words in a ſentence as another au- 
thor would do in a page ? But to be ſerious. An 
implicit ſubjection to authority, either eccleſiaſtical 
or civil, is not, we thank God, at preſent, and 
we hope never will be, the ſubjectian of Eugliſb- 
men. Ours is a reaſonable ſubjection; that of 
free-men and proteſtants and not the implicit one 
of flaves and papiſts, An implicit ſubjection to 
authority! why did not the criticks go a little 
further and aſſert the divine right of kings; or 
that of a parliament, without any king at all ? 
Let us ſuppoſe there was a law in being, where- 
by a man was required to do an act of inhuma- 


quit him for doing; is it a crime not to pay an 
implicit obedience to that law ? humane and con- 
ſcientious people will ſay, no. Again, is it a 
crime for me not to do'an unreaſonable thing, 
becauſe the law requires it ? reaſonable people 
will ſay, no. And will our criticks preſume to 
aver that whatever is paſſed into an act of parlia- 


went is, therefore, conſiſtent with reaſon, juſtice 
224 
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nity, or what his own conſcience would not ac- \ 
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and humanity ? It is reported that a certain gen- 
tleman once ſaid, openly in parliament, that, tho 
the whole legiſlative body of the kingdom ſhould 
paſs an act, in order to ſet a popiſh prince on 
the throne, he ſhould yet think it his duty to 
oppoſe the execution of ſuch an act. A ſaying 
worthy an Engliſhman, a. man of ſenſe and a 
patriot ! We will not, however, pretend to ſay 
that, in a certain depravity of manners, no tem- 
porizing is to be admitted. In practice we think 
it reaſonably may : but, how far it may be rea- 
ſonable, humane, or conſcientious to acquieſce in 
unreaſonable, inhuman and n laws, 
is a point to be conſider'd, under the article of 
time-ſerving ways and means, and wrong- headed 
political expedients; but muſt never enter into 
conſideration, where truth and philoſophy are con- 
cern'd. It was, in truth, a noble and juſt 
ſaying of the late biſhop of Clogher, that if 
men were not allow'd to declare their ſentiments, 
in ſpite of eſtabliſhments in church and ſtate, 
truth would be ſoon baniſh'd the earth.“ 

Will our criticts excuſe themſelves here by al- 
ledging they did not mean or ſay, implicit. ſub- 
jeclion? We anſwer it is what they ought to have 
ſaid; for ſuch they quote as the author's words; 
and it is plain ſuch is his meaning. Nay, they 
ought to have ſaid implicit ſubjettion, founded on 
ignorance and mere cuſtom: for ſuch, and ſuch 
only, is what our author cenſures. 


Cen ignorance be underſtood 
As needful to the public good ; 
That free inquiry men decry ; 
And boaſt their ſalutary lie? 
— 5 Or 


fa 


juſt; as it not only tends to prove the author a 
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Or are they here by Habit led, 
And innovation's tumult dread ? 
So ſacred held the ſtated rules 
Of cuſtom, lawgiver to fools! c. 


9 „ 


What did the reviewers mean, therefore, by 
inſinuating that the author would have every 
wrong- head at liberty to contemn the laws of his 
country? as if he had aſſerted the privilege of 
every factious deiſt, or crazy fanatick, to ſtart 
up, without regard to decency or order, and turn 
reformer. Where will they find the leaſt traces 
of ſuch ſentiments in his performance? This im- 
putation is, therefore, extremely cruel and un- 


bad philoſopher; but alſo a bad man, nay little 
better than a traitor to government, and an enemy 
to mankind. 

And here we cannot but obſerve with what de- 
teſtation thoſe, who take the character of our 
author's works from the criticks, muſt needs look 
on both the work and the author. In their 
ſtrictures on the firſt and ſecond epiſtle, both are 
ſaid to be written with the moſt impious and 
dangerous deſign : no leſs than that of under- 
mining chriſtianity itſelf and introducing an anar- 
chy ot ſcepticiſm and irreligion. The third, it is 
inſinuated, is levelled againſt the peace and good 
order of ſociety. So that the whole appears, al- 
ready, to be a daring and inſolent attempt on the 
tranquillity both of church and late. On this 
miſrepreſentation of our author's work, who is 
there, that hath either religion or honeſty, and 
does not feel his indignation riſe againſt it ? 
Ought not a publication of ſo dangerous a nature 
(if ſuch it be) to be burnt by the hands of the 

; common 
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common hangman, inſtead of being recom- 
mended, as a work of genius, and the author 
complimented as a maſter of didtion and imagery? 
And yet, on the other hand, if theſe things are 
not ſo, and the accuſations, brought againſt the 
work and author, are proved falſe and ground- 
leſs, what ſhall we ſay bad enough of thoſe cri- 
ticks, whole temerarious pens have thus dar'd, illi- 
berally, to brand a man of genius with the moſt 
odious of characters? We forbear, indeed, to 
chaſtiſe them in the manner they deſerve, in 
hopes of their becoming ſenſible of, and retract- 
ing, their raſh and inconſiderate cenſures. We 
cannot help, however, addrefling ourſelves here 
immediately to theſe gentlemen ; whoſe preten- 
ſions to candour and crcumſpettion are ſo great, 
and their true claim to either ſo little. For ſhame! 
gentlemen criticks, are you really the perſons 
* whoſe characters and capacities have been uni- 
verſally approv'd and acknowledged by the pub- 
lick?” And are we to look upon your account of 
our author's work, as a ſpecimen of that rue ſpi- 
rit of criticiſm you profeſſedly ſet out, in your 
cenſorial undertaking, to revive ? It you have 
thus treated a writer, whom you acknowledge a 
genius, what may we think you will ſay of us; 
who, in humble proſe, and with no other view 
than to juſtify our friend againſt your injurious 
cenſures, take upon us to eſpouſe his principles? 
You will ſay, perhaps, this remonſtrance is the 
work of a proſtituted hireling, paid by the au- 
thor's bookſeller to expoſe you: or, perhaps, 
ſuch competent judges of ſtile, as you are, may 
add to the affronts already put on the author of 
the epiſtles, and lay this pamphlet alſo to his 
charge, But we care not, and, as to the re- 


ſpected 
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ſpected author, we have reaſon to think he will 


heartily deſpiſe all ſuch imputations as have no 
grounds to ſupport them. 


In their remarks on the fourth epiftle ; which 
treats of the incomprehenſibility of the divine 
nature, the criticks tel} us, what indeed we knew 
by the author's advertiſement, and what we 
think they might have known too, had they read 
that advertiſement, as they pretend to have done, 

This is, gentle reader, that the author plainly re- 

jecis, as they are pleaſed to term it, all revela- 

tion. The performance is, indeed, purely phi- 

loſophical , and ſo the writer takes proper care to 

inform us; and that he does not found his rea- 

ſoning on proofs of ſcripture, but ſets revelation 

entirely aſide, in his preſent enquiries. How far 

he, or any other philoſophical writer, is juſtifi- 

able in doing this, or what is likely to be the 

rendency of ſuch a method of diſquiſition, we Wl 

ſhall conſider by and by. In the mean time, 

however, what can we think of this remark of 

our criticks ? Doth it not ſavour of an * invidious 

c endeavour to wreſt the ſenſe of our author?“ 

If the reviewers think it a crime to indulge phi- 

loſophical ſpeculation, abſtracted from ſcripture, 

why do they not tell us ſo, and join Hutchinſom 

and maſter * Kennedy at once ? Why do they not, 

at the ſame time, accuſe Sir Jaac Newton of 

hereſy, for not founding his Principia on the Pen- 

zateuch ? Or why do they not accuſe in the ſame 
man- 


* This gentleman tells us © Sir //aac Newton was a dupe, im- 
„ pos'd on by wags; one that liſten'd to the ſuggeſtions of 1 
« 2 dæmon. We ſuppoſe he means that wicked, mathema- 4 
tical devil, yclept Demon tration, the deſcendant, according 5 
to ſerjeant it's logick, of the father of lies. 
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manner profeſſor Saunderſon, for neglecting to de- 
monſtrate the principles of algebra, or the mecha- 
niſm of ſounds, by quotations from the Apocalypſe? 
For certainly this, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch a 
genius as that of the reverend Mr, H „or 
of Dr. St. Cl——, they might, very edifyingly, 
have done. In this epiſtle, the author, e 
ing confeſſedly on rational principles only, tells 
us that our ideas of moral perfection cannot be 
conſider'd as adequate to the perfections of deity : 
« a doctrine ſo big with miſchief and impiety,” 
ſay theſe criticks that - what? © will they 
« examine and refute it?“ No, gentle rea- 
der, that they wiſh they had time and leiſure to do 
it. It is a pity, indeed, they had not. We 
ſhould have bleſs'd ourſelves, no doubt, at the 
excellent work they would have made of it. And 
yet, had they been ſo diſpos'd, they might have 
ſhorten'd their Jong and uſeleſs quotations, to 
have made room for ſomething of this kind. 

But perhaps the eriticks found the ſuppos'd in- 
fidelity of the author, in regard to revelation, on 
the following ſevere lines. | 


« As jugglers, who, tCenhance deceit, 

To ſacred ſcience give their cheat, 
„While, with the curtain, ſtill they hide 

The flight of hand, too cloſely eyed: 

« So ſly theologues here impart 

6 The Hocus pocus of their art 

Holding religion's ſacred veil, _ 

* Where ſights of underſtanding fail.“ 


Who is there, however, that will not ſee the 
author here does not object to the ſacred veil, 
ME NR ' or 
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or the myſtery, of religion itſelf, but only to the 
uſe made of it by a parcel of metaphyſical di- 
vines ? Such were Cudworth, Clarke, and others ; 
whoſe ſophiſtical ſubtilties, doing outrage both 
to ſcripture and philoſophy, led them blun- 
dering on, about the unintelligible nature of 
things, till they found they had no other way, 
to. ſkreen themſelves from the imputations of 
fataliſm, than to ſilence ev'ry tongue with the 
voice of myſtery: for as our author ſays 


« When detected in her lie, 
*© My/ry's the biter's arch reply.“ 


That elahorate, ſcientifick inveſtigations are 
not neceſſary for our underſtanding the ſcrip- 
tures, and that metaphy/icks and divinity are 
ſciences which ſhould be ever kept ſeparate and 
diſtinct, is an opinion, we preſume, neither new, 
unreaſonable, nor uncommon. | 


Again, the philoſopher is blam'd for erecting 
his altar, like the Athenians, to an unknown god; 
and is accus'd © of ſheltering himſelf from the 
% charge of atheiſm by allowing a firſt cauſe.” 
This is not quite fair, good criticks. You might 
have ſaid an intelligent firſt cauſe, ** from whom, 
and by whom, all things were made that are 
* made.” If in the inveſtigation of nature, alſo, 
you can diſcover the marks of goodneſs, benevo- 
dence, and the like, none will preſume to deny 
them to be the effects of the will of God : but a 
philoſopher can go no farther : we have, by rea- 
fon, no knowledge of the actual connection, or 
dependance, of effect and cauſe, So that our 

| ſcience 
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Wence here fails us, and we are, as phileſo- 


phers, totally at a ſtand. As theologiſts indeed 
and chriſtians ; if the one, eternal and true God 
condeſcends to approach nearer to us in the ſcrip- 
tures, and to ſpeak to us in another language, 
by the energy and grace of his holy ſpirit; it is 
in the ſacred writings ; there, and there only, 
the moral attributes of the deity are to be ſought 
for, and by them only to be defended ; and not 
by the ſubtle reaſonings of philoſophy ; by which 
we can never know God. | 


Here, by the way, alſo, we cannot but take 
notice of the great conſiſtency of the authors of 
the critical review, at different times, with them- 
ſelves. In their work for February 1757, they 
give an account of a ſmall “ extract of the 
epiſtles in queſtion : in which account, they 
quote that very paſſage of our author, where he 
raiſes his philoſophical altar to an unknown god, 
without making any reflection on its miſchief and 
impiety ; or indeed any other, except that of 
commending it, with fome others, as extremely 
ſpirited, jut and ical. Nor let the reader 
luſpe& this faurih epiſtle to have receiv'd any 
material alteration, . ſince it was firſt printed. It 
is, on the contrary, reprinted almoſt verbatim 
from the former publication: and furely, if it 
contain'd doctrines fo big with miſchief and im- 
piety, it ought not, at that time, to have paſs*d 
off with ſuch encomiums: nor can it be ima- 
gin'd the extract, on the whole, would have ef- 
cap'd the cenſure of even proteſtant divines, who 
profeſſedly took on them to criticiſe it. And 

| N | yet 

* Epiſtles to Lorenxo, a few copies of Which only were 
Nübel — diſtributed. es i * 
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yet the reverend and learned profeſſor De Jontour, 
of the Hague, in his Bibliotheque angloiſe, for Ja- 
nuary and February 1757, begins his account. of 
that extract, in the following words, L'auteur de 
cette petite piece anonyme eſt poete et homme d'eſprit. 
Ila auſſi de connoiſſance, &c. He then goes on to 
take ſome notice of that ſmall performance, but 
ſays not a word about theſe doctrines, which, 
our criticks tell us, are ſo big with miſchief and 
impiety. No, gentle reader, that learned divine 
and profeſſor of philoſophy, like a judicious re- 
viewer, knew better. He knew it would be nei- 
ther candid nor honeſt to examine a work pro- 
feſſedly philoſophical by the criterion of divi- 
nity. 


In the 5% and fixth epiſtles, the author en- 
deavours to ſhew that a ſtate of perfect happineſs 
is not attainable in the rags of mortality: in 
which opinion, whether it be falſe or true, he is 
not ſingular: Mr. Hume telling us, in plain 
terms, that as to happineſs, it is not to be 
* thought of.” He blames alſo former writers 
for confounding, and explaining away, the mean- 
ing of happineſs, under the names of eaſe, content, 
Pleaſure; &c. notwithſtanding this, our criticks 
charge him with doing the like; tho* what he 
means, by happineſs, is as plain as the dome of 
St. Paul's; and is that which all men, who 
make uſe of that word, muſt mean by it; viz, 
fome uninterrupted ſtate of ſatisfattion or enjoyment, 
free from pain and diſquietude. Now the author 
aſſerts a ſtate of mortality is not ſuch a ſtate : 
but that a continued ſenſe of either pain or plea- 

ſure is inconſiſtent with human nature. The cri- 
ticks pretend to be of a very different opinion. 
But 


/ 
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But it is plain they do not, or will not, under- 
ſtand the author. In the % epiſtie, indeed, 
he enters not deeply into the argument; but 
brings a number of inſtances, from common life, 
to ſhew that no perſons, of whatever degree, 
ſtation, or capacity, actually poſſeſs a ſtare of 
happineſs; and to demonſtrate, at the ſame 
time, the comparative nature of pleaſure and 
pain: inſtances, the moſt exceptionable of which, 
theſe criticks were, ſome time ago, pleas'd to call 
finely expreſs d, moſt deſcripiive, ſenſible and TRUE.* 
And yet, at preſent, they ſay “ in vain will our 
e author produce exceptions to diſprove a gene- 
C ral rule, even if thele exceptions are enforc'd 
« with all the energy of wit and all the graces of 
e painting.” But, pray, who hath laid down 
the general rule theſe c:itic&s hint at? Do they 
mean, by general rules, the wiſe /aws of ſenten- 
tious decrepitude ; or the goſſiping adages of 
ridiculous old women ? All the general rules, 
philoſophers admit, are form'd on the greateſt 
number of particular examples. It remains, 
therefore, for theſe objecting criticts to prove, 
they have in fact the majority on their own ſide 
before they pretend to opinions founded on gene- 
ral rules. Their ſentiments, ſay they, are drawn 
from conſtant 6bſervation. Whoſe ? pray. Their 
own ? Thoſe of the author appear, allo, to be 
founded on obſervation too. The reader will de- 
termine for himſelf, which appears to be the moſt 
accurate and judicious obſerver. 


What do theſe criticks mean by modeſtly hint- 
ing, they know, from experience, that religion 
and virtue will confer happineſs * We preſume 

their 


| * See review for February 1757. 
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their experience is limited to this world: and, if 
ſo, let us aſſure them, from experience too, that 
neither religion nor virtue can ſecure mankind 
from the calamities incident to human nature. 
Is it not a general rule that we do not go to Heavꝰ n 
on a feather-bed : and that the moſt religious and 
virtuous have their peculiar anxieties. Nay the 
apoſtle goes ſo far as to ſay that, with regard to 
this life, they are of all men the moſt miſerable. 


So gloomy oft a ſtate of grace, 

So often hid our maker's face, 

So oft by Satan, and by fin, 
Sore buffeted the man within! 


What ſay our criticks to this? ſhall we prefer 
the evidence of their pretended experience to 
maxims both ſacred and profane ? or ſhall we 
not prefer that of our author, back'd by the 
teſtimony of an apoſtle ? It may be objected, in- 
deed, that the apoſtle's teſtimony would, in fact, 
prove too much, if made uſe of in ſupport of 
the author's general ſyſtem ; which, rho? ir de- 
nies that religion and virtue confer happineſs in 
this life, at the ſame time, however, denies that 
the religious and virtuous are more miferable 
than others. But, indeed, it is plain, the apoftle 
ſpeaks here in a general ſenſe, as to the apparent 


happineſs of mankind in poſſeſſing the good 
things of this life. os e 


That a conſciouſneſs of having done well, 
and a ſincere piety towards God, give ſolid 
ſatisfaction, and that men may reap joy and 
comfort in the holy ghoſt, no Chriſtian will oy 
| | h ut, 
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But, ſuppoſing theſe, or any other motives, 
ſhould- make men happy for a week, a month, 4 
year, nay years together; this ſuppoſition does, 

no means, diſprove the author's argument : 
« thar, in this life, we enjoy no pleaſure; that is 
te not, ſooner or later, attended with an equal 
degree of pain.“ 


That it is indiſputable the reviewers do not 
underſtand the author, will appear further, from 
the following remark, on the beginning of the 
ſixth epiſtle. Our author avers, ſay they, that 
t no abſtract evil exiſts, becauſe there are no 
& defects in the general ſyſtem of things.” Now 
this, reader, is not true. Our author avers no 
ſuch thing, for ſuch reaſon. He denies, indeed, 
that abſtract evil exiſts; but not for ſo inſufficient 
a reaſon as that, . becauſe there are no defects in 
the general ſyſtem of things. He appears to 
know very well that, this would be only to ring 
changes on the words imperfection and evils , 
which has been done often enough, and to as 
little purpoſe, already. His reaſons for the non- 
exiſtence of abſtract evil are founded on the phy- 
ſical natu-e of things, dependant on the eternal, 
and . unalterable, will of God: from whom 
cometh no evil. 


If our criticks would take the trouble to read, 
and digeſt, the fifth and ſixth epiſtles, they would 

nd they do not, at preſent, underſtand them; 
but that they have look'd over the author's 
meaning. But, left they ſhould not find them- 
ſelves diſpos'd to do this, we will conſider for 
them, that curious, and much controverted 
| e e 
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point, on which thoſe epiſtles turn, viz. the ex · 


iſtence of good and evil. 


Rejecting the Manichean and many other as 
abſurd ſyſtems, we conceive the difficulty of ad- 
mitting, or denying, the abſtract exiſtence of evil 
lies here : firſt, in the apparent abſurdity of de- 
nying the exiſtence of evil, when mankind are 
daily liable to, and fo ſeverely feel, its effects: 
ſecondly, in that, if its exiſtence be allow'd, the 
abſurdity is as great to ſuppoſe it, to proceed 
from a ſupreme being, infinitely powerful and 
juſt, 


: To conſider theſe points in a way purely phi- 
loſophical, we are led to examine the premiſes, 
on which the ſuppos'd abſurdity reſts. As to 
the terms, the exiſtence of evil, it muſt be re- 
mark'd, that both of them are relative and inde- 
finite. In other words, we have no diſtinct and 
clear idea of exiſtence, independent of ſome ob- 
ject exiſting; nor of evil, abſtracted from ſome 
kind of hurtful conſequence, which is ſuppos'd 
to be the reſult of it; that which is perceptible 
being what we ſay exiſts ; and that which gives 
pain what we call evil. For, as the author ob- 
{erves, if mankind had neither felt pain or plea- 
ſure, they would never, by the light of nature, 
have acquir'd the ideas of good and ill. The 
truth of which obſervation cannot be doubted by 
thoſe, who know any thing of the manner, in 
which we acquire our various ideas. 
Now, pain being nothing more than a diſ- 
| agreeable 
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agreeable. ſenſation, or a mode of perception, 
and perception itſelf the criterion of its exiſtence; 
take away perception and you take away pain. 
What then is perception? How ſhall we define it, 
without calling in the idea of duration? That 
which does not endure, or continue, does not exiſt. 
Pain therefore muſt be felt during fome certain 
time, or it does not exiſt. But pain is not a thing 
or object to be felt at all. It is only a mode of 
feeling, and as dependant on the object immedi- 
ately felt as form and figure are on bodies.” Sup- 
poſing, now, we ſhould perceive a body that, 
during the whole time of its exiſtence, as ſuch a 
body, ſhould aſſume, alternately, a ſquare and 
a round form; appearing as often, or as long, 
and as much, round as ſquare, and vice verſd : 
Would you aſſert that body to be poſitively ei- 
ther round or {quare or pretend its rotundity had 
any other than a mere relative exiſtence ; to wit, 
relative to the periods of time at which ſuch 
body was round or ſquare. Thus, tho' we are 
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exiſtence of that evil of which we are ſo pofitive 
is plainly relative. But, perhaps, this is all too 
metaphyſical for our criticks. We would willin 
have them underſtand us, if we could. In'plain 
terms, then, we mean only to ſhew that, if hu- 
man life, during its whole period, be as much 
For pain is not any thing or object that we immediately 


perceive, but only a diſagreeable manner in which things'pr 
odjects are percejv'd. : 
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attended with pleaſure as pain, we have no proof, 
from the light of nature, of the exiſtence of ab- 
ſtra& evil. And, if evil be merely relative, there 
is no abfurdity in attributing its exiſtence to the 
power and juſtice of the deity. 


Sayſt thou indeed © if man confin'd 
Jo fill the place by Heav'n aſſign'd, 
% But partially to riſe, or fall, 

«© Why feels he miſery, at all?“ 
Another queſtion anſwers this. 

What title have mankind to bliſs ? 
During thy life, if, man and boy, 
Thy ſhare of both thou may'ſt enjoy; 
If perfect reſt the certain mean 

Our pleaſures and our pains between; 


Null'd the momentum of our pain; 
Who ſhall of providence complain? 


The query indeed ſtill recurs ; whether this be 
really the caſe ? If, indeed, it be not ſo, and the 

ains of human life on a fair ballance be greater 
than the pleaſures, the ſurplus muſt be conſider'd 
as the real property of man, and, from the light 
of nature, evil will appear to have an abſtract 
exiſtence, in the nature of things; and we ſee 
not how we can get off from attributing it to the 
oy ; how abſurd and impious ſoever it be. For 
to ſay, with ſome divines, above quoted, that 
there is any inherent neceſſity in the nature of 
things, independant of the will of the creator, is, 
in our opinion, to ſubject God to ſome ſuppos'd 
ſuperior power, and to become the moſt impious 


fataliſts. - Indeed, we, who look upon the nn 
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of things to depend immediately on the will of 
God, think it a fooliſh thing to ſay, there is any 
thing God cannot do. There is nothing he can- 
not do, conſiſtent with his doing or aing at all: 
for, if the nature of things be the effect of his 
will, to ſay he cannot make a thing 20 be, at the 
ſame time, what it is not, is ſaying no more than 
that the will of God is immutable. 


From this conſideration, there appears ſome- 
thing very abſurd in the notion, that any parti- 
cular abſtract evils (as thoſe of imperfection are 
ſomerimes call'd) are neceſſary, or contribute, to 
the exiſtence of abſtract general good. For, on 
the above ſuppoſition, that the nature of things 
depends on the will of God, it cannot be ſup- 
pos'd, that he converts things eſſentially evil, if 
ſuch there were, into things eſſentially good. He 
would be no longer an unchangeable God if he 
did. | 


That things, providentially and relatively, evi: 
may become, in the hands of providence and in 
time, relatively good, none will deny, though 
they mult allow, at the ſame time, that whatever 
is eſſentially good or evil, can be no other than it 
1. The triangular ſuperficies, of any phyfical 
body, may be converted into a ſquare one: but, 
by no power, in Heav'n or on earth, can a ma- 
thematical triangle become a mathematical ſquare ; 
unleſs the nature of things, dependant on the 
immutable will of God, was mutable. 


As tothe point, whether the pains and plea- 
ſures of life are equal or not; we imagine, if all 
Es D 3 the 
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t the individuals of Fife were to give - n 
opinions honeſtly, all together, at any one period 
of time, as to which they thought the greateſt 
or the leaſt, we ſhould find, at caſting up of 
votes, that they would be equally divided: un- 
leſs, indeed, there ſhould happen to be an add 
man remaining: and in that caſe, it is pro- 


bable he would be at a loſs to give his caſting 
vote. 


| FF" we judge, indeed, by the majority of wri- 
ters, evil 1s the predominant. But, in this point, 
ve ſhould be careful of being miſled b y pretences. 
There are many who, with their lips, will tell 
ye, © there is nothing but miſery in this world: 
<« that all is vanity and vexation of ſpirit.” But 
hear what their actions ſay; and you will find 
reaſon to diſbelieve them; nay, to think the 
good things of this life are all they know and 
aſpire after. Maupertius, Bayle, and many others, 
are of opinion that the pains exceed the pleaſures 
of life: but theſe are writers, and their evidence 
5 the ſuſpected one of the tongue. Mr. Pope has 
"antifally deſcrib'd the ſeveral comforts and 
diſtreſſes, "hich attend the various conditions of 
human life: and ſeems to conclude all mankind 


equally happy. 


ear n to mankind {natal we e confeſs, 
If all are equal in their happineſs. 


New. if this may be the caſe with mankind 
in regard to each other, why" may not the ſame 
4 method: of e * in pet to the ge · 
neral 
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neral lot of individuals,“ ſo diverſified at diffe- 
rent periods of life? Why may we not as well 
ſuppoſe the pains of the individual compenſated 
by his pleaſures, as ſuppoſe all equally happy ? 
Nay, without ſome ſuch compenſation, even the 
t's other ſuppoſition is abſurd;. for, unleſs 
e means that a proper ballance between their ſe- 
veral pains and pleaſures be firſt reſpectively 
made, his reaſoning is palpably falſe ; as there 
can be no doubt that ſome men ſuffer much 
greater pains, and enjoy much greater pleaſures, 
than others. Nor can we, with any reaſon, ſup- 


'» poſe them equally happy; unleſs their reſpective 
8 pains and pleaſures be conſider'd as compenſating 
l each other. Wo 
; But that the pains and pleaſures of human life 
are unequal, and that individuals may enjoy a life, 
; in which happineſs or miſery has had the greateſt 
ſhare : this we ſay, will undoubtedly be ſupport- 
n ed by millions; who think their experience will 
juſtify their aſſertion. N 
Our author hath brought variety of examples, 
7 and rais'd a number of images, to prove the con- 
trary; from his own obſervation and experience: 


the criticks, however, are unconvinc'd; and un- 
convinc'd they are likely to remain for us: as we 
cannot pretend to ſay any thing here equal to 
| 3M 45; what 


The cr:zicks may, perhaps, aſk, * if it be not poſſible, 
< in the nature of things, for a man to die as well at any one 
time as another.” and, if this be granted them, they, will 
ſay, he may then die at a time when his portions of pain and 
pleaſure have been unequal. . But we, will nat allow the 
F believing, ' with our author, in a particular pro ui- 
Aiente, and that men do not live or die by mere accident. 
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what our author hath already ſaid. We cannot, 
however, help remarking that, in judging of our 
pains and pleaſures, we place the mean, or neu- 
tral, point by far too much on one fide, We 
are not apt to place the ſimple enjoyment of 
health, and the bare neceſſaries of lite, to the 
account of pleaſures ; tho? certainly, in this caſe, 
there is a pleaſure in the bare conſciouſneſs of our 
own exiſtence, at leaſt of our exiſtence as rational 
creatures, that we very ungratefully neglect in 
loading the ſcale of miſery with our complaints. 
Imaginary wants and diſtreſſes, indeed, all are 
ready to give up, as compenſated ; but how do 
we differ in our notion of what is imaginary ? the 
wants of others are frequently imaginary ; but 
unhappily, or rather ridiculouſly, our own are al- 
ways real. Poverty and ſickneſs are the two great 
evils which men are apt to think cannot, in this 
life, be compenſated. Poverty may, perhaps, be 
too gently paraphras'd by calling it the want of 
riches : it may indeed be aggravated to the want 
of a competence, or the want of immediate ne- 
ceſſaries. And yet, it is certain, a bare compe- 
tence to one man may be riches to a ſecond; and 
the want of neceſſaries to a third may be yet a 
competence to a fourth : unleſs indeed, by per- 
ſons in the want of neceſſaries, we mean ſuch as 
actually ſuffer the pains of cold and hunger. In 
which caſe, it cannot be ſuppos'd they will eſteem 
themſelves poſſeſs'd of a competency. Thoſe, 
who are really freezing or ſtarving, muſt be con- 
fider'd in the ſame view as thoſe, who are ſick, 
or otherwiſe in pain. But we know that neither 
the pains of hunger, cold or fickneſs, can be 
borne beyond ; a certain degree; nor longer than a 
certain time, Without intermiſſion. We know, 


Alſo, 
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alſo, that all intervals of eaſe or gratification give 
pleaſure, in proportion to the intenſeneſs of the 
pain remitted, or the eagerneſs of our neceſſities, 
It has, indeed, been ſaid, that the tranſports of 
recovery only prove the intenſeneſs of the pain: 
but pray, tho* they do prove this, are they the 
Jeſs pleaſing on that account? on the contrary, 
does not the intenſeneſs of the pain prove too the 
pleaſure of our tranſports ? and are not they re- 
ciprocally the meaſure of each other? we are 
much miſtaken if this be not the caſe. 


As to mere poverty; where is mirth, vivacity, 
and good humour to be found, in fo great a de- 
gree, as in the loweſt claſſes of mankind ? Indeed 
the ſeverity ſome poor wretches feel is extreme : 
they have neither bread to eat, clothes to wear, 
bed to ſleep on, nor home to ſhelter them from 
the inſults of ſuperior mortals - or the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons. How miſerable and unhappy ! 
What compenſations have theſe? In the firſt 
place, ſuch extreme wretchedneſs ſeldom perhaps 
laſts long : and, indeed, when it comes, it is ge- 
nerally the effect of our having enjoyed, in luxu- 
rious plenty, what we afterwards experience the 
want of. If this be not the caſe, you will find 
theſe wretches, in a great degree, inſenſible of 
their being in a ſtate expos'd to ſo much ſeverity. 
They do not pine in the morning, becauſe they 
know not where to get a diunen; but wait till 
dinner-time comes before they liſten to the crav- 
ings of appetite : nay, perhaps, appetite itſelf 
waits, in a great degree, oblequiouſly on their 
neceſſities. - They do not lament in the day-time 
their want of a lodging at nigbt; but complain 
Dot, till the evil hour of darkneſs and fatigue 


lays 
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lays them under the neceſſity of making a bulk 


their pillow. 


After all we can ſay, nevertheleſs, this point 
1s perhaps not to be clearly determin'd : nor, in- 
deed, does our author, dogmatically, affirm it. 
He propoſes it only, in the way of argument, 


and gives his reaſons for ſuch a ſuppoſition. 
ſays only, 


May not, at leaſt, all human woe 
Be ballanc'd with our joys below. 


. He 


But whether this be determinable or not, our 
exiſtence, extending to another life, the recipro- 
cal compenſations may yet take place, within 

ſome limited time or ſyſtem, agreeable to the 
relative nature of good and evil: for, to admit 
evil to have any abſtract exiſtence in the nature 
of things, neceſſarily involves us in that im- 
pions abſurdity of making the deity the author 


of it. 


The, point being thus ſettled, with 


ard to 


phyfical evil, we come now to juſtify our author's 
principles, in regard to moral. And here the 
reviewers accuſe him of having aſſerted that no 
moral good can plead any abſtract merit with the 
deity:“ to which he mult certainly plead guilty ; 


having aſſerted it indeed in bold terms. 


But 


ſurely our criticks are not in earneſt, when they 


pretend to ſtand up in defence of the c 


* 


religion, by inſinuating that moral good actually 
may plead abſtra& merit with the deity ! Do they 
know any thing of the tenets of the proteſtant 


eſta- 
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| eftabliſh*d church ? Do they know that, according 
to the ſcriptures, we are to be juſtified by faith 
and not by works ? That all our righteouſneſs is 
as filthy rags? That, in the fight of God, no 
fleſh living can be even juſtiſed; much leſs plead 
any abſtract merit? That good works are 
merely the external ſigns of a*goſpel-faith ; and 
that it is freely by grace we are ſaved ? ſurely if 
they knew theſe things, and that this is the lan- 
guage of chriſtianity, they would not have in- 
dulg'd their declamatory vein in the manner fol- 
lowing. If this be the caſe, away with all 
free- agency; away with all the honour and diſ- 
prace with which we diſtinguiſh the virtuous, 
and ſtigmatize the wicked. Wherefore ſhould 
we reprove, correct and puniſh thoſe effectual in- 
ſtruments of providence, we are pleaſed to term 
the guilty. Henceforth, let the parricide, who 
murdered his own child, be honour'd alike with 
the patriot who ſav'd his country.” All this is 
certainly very pretty and pathetick ; and might 
merit our applauſe, ſhould we meet with the 
like, in the forward declamations of a ſchool- 
boy : but this ſuperficial way of exclaiming againſt 
the conſequence of doctrines is not refuting them. 
But we will ſhew the abſurdity of theſe hackney'd 
reflections; that are as mal- a· propos as trite and 
ſuperficial. 


In the firſt place, ſuppoſing it only granted 
that man can merit nothing, for his own good 
deeds, at the hands of deity, and that, on the 
other hand, moral evil is no defect in the deſigns 
of providence :”* Why, pray are we to away with 
all free agency, in ſuch a paſſion ? The free agency 
of man, as an intelligent being, and not a mere 

| | mecha- 
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mechanical machine, is perfectly conſiſtent with 
his relative qualities of good and ill; and as de- 
pendent alſo on the nature of things; to violate 
which, as our author obſerves, no man is at 
liberty : for indeed, we may as well deny man to 
be a free agent, becauſe he cannot walk on the 
ſurface of the water, or © beſtride the lazy-pac- 
ing clouds and fail upon the boſom of the air,” 
as to inſinuate he has no free-agency, becauſe he 
can no more diſturb the order of the moral than 
he can of the phy/ical world. For, as to any ab- 
ſolute free-agency in man, independent of the 
nature of things, it is both unphiloſophical and 
impious to aſſert it; unleſs we are ſo bold as to 
aſſert our indeyendency on the deity; and that 
it is not throtF God we live, move and have our 
being. | | 


And why away with the honour and diſgrace, 
with which we diſtinguiſh the virtuous and ftigma- 
tize the wicked? Is not a thief a thief, and a mur- 
derer a murderer ; and both dangerous and de- 
teſtable ; whatever motive may have induced 
them to commit the crimes they are guilty of ? 
In particular caſes of apparent neceſſity, or pro- 
vocation, we may indeed pity them, nay perhaps 
remit their due puniſhment. But this is all: the 
murderer and thief will ever be characters of 
abhorrence and deteſtation, ſo long as men con- 
tinue to love their lives or their money. And it 
remains for the criticks to ns even on the 
author's principles, that ſuch our deteſtation of 
thieves and murderers is unjuſt. 


Henceforth, ſay the criticks alſo, let the parri- 
cide wha murdered his own child be honour d alike 
_ with 
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_ :3:þ the patriot who ſaved his country. Ay, in- 
W deed, let him if he can. But there is no fear of 
this. - Philoſophers may diſcover the laws and 
hidden ſprings of nature; but they cannot, when 
they are found, reverſe their deſign, or prevent 
their operation. The antipathy an honeſt mind 
has to villainy, or an humane temper to acts of 
cruelty, is as fix'd and certain as any phyſical, 
or mechanical, principle whatever. No, reader, 
the parricide never can be honour'd equally with 
the patriot, while the pr nciples of reaſon and hu- 
manity are cultivated; and while mankind re- 
main undebauch'd by the miſchievous and dia- 
bolical notions of falſe religion : in which caſe, 
indeed, we may learn from hiſtory, that ſuch 

arricides have not only been equally honoured 
with the moſt diſtinguiſh'd patriots, but have 
been celebrated as eminent examples of piety and 
virtue. 


As to the reproof, correction and puniſhment 
of the guilty : Do theſe wiſe critics know the in- 
tent and meaning of legal puniſhments ? Do they 
know the /aw is not ſuppos'd to be vindictive, 
or to puniſh any man by way of revenge? the 
law puniſhes only in terrorem, though for having 
committed the moſt flagitious crimes imaginable, 
The law, as underſtood by civilians, is inſtituted 
purely for the publick good; and is not calcu- 
lated to be the inſtrument of venzeance This 
belongeth not to man; it is the Lord's, and he will 
repay it : and repay it he certainly does, in the 
ways of his providence; and agreeable to his eter- 
nal will, diſplayed in the immutable nature of 
things. | 

| We 
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We cannot diſmiſs this article without obſerv- 
ing that the criticts, in their account of the ex- 
tra before- mentioned, point out particularly 
the paſſage, where our author cenſures thoſe ſu- 
perſtitious bigots, who pretend to merit any 
thing at the hands of deity; which paſſage, at 
the lame time, they remark, is full of good ſenſe 
and good argument. They told us indeed, at the 
end of that“ account, that they conſider'd the 
author, at that time, only as a poet, and addreſs- 
ing himſelf to our imaginations, and did not 
enter into his merit as a philoſopher.” But, pray, 
is good ſenſe and good argument eſſential to mere 
poetry ? 


They took upon them, further, to hint to the 
author their opinion of his capacity for the 
work he had undertaken; and that they ſhould 
be glad to ſee it compleated. Now, ſurely our 
criticks did not diſcover that dangerous tendency 
in our author's principles at that time, which 
they pretend to find now; or elſe, would they 
have given the poet ſuch encouragement to pur- 
ſue fo impicus and immoral a deſign ? 


But, on this head, they will, perhaps, ſay, 
they have chang'd their opinion. There may be 
ſome reaſon in this; as well as for their changing 
their opinion, with reſpect to our author's work, 
again. And yet, if they are liable ſo frequently 
to ſuch change, we cannot ſee any great depen- 
dance we can place on their judgment ; nor, 


i COn- 


* See Review for Feb. 1757, where, as another proof of 
the reading, attention and candour of our criticks, the reader 
will find the author charg'd with plagiariſm, in taking two 
lines from a poem, in which they never exiſted, 
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conſequently, what uſe their reviews are of to the 
world: ſo that, unleſs they have a more ſubſtan- 
tial reaſon, for continuing their criticiſms, than 
the ſervice of the publick, we may hope they will 
trouble the world with no more critical reviews. 


In their remarks on the ſeventh epiſtle, which 
treats of moral principles, the criticks give us ſtill 
further, and more flagrant, proofs of their inat- 
tention and miſapprehenſion. For, after a very 
imperfe& ſketch of the general deſign of this 
epiſtle, they miſtake the author ſo much, as to 
pretend he inſinuates that © a man ought to be 
tevere, ruggardly and hard-hearted, becauſe by 
being humane and benevolent he may chance to 
relieve an unworthy object, or, in time, become 
bankrupt, to the prejudice of his creditors.” 
To this they add, by way of apoſtrophe, © is it 
poſſible that any man who hath not loſt all ſenſe 
of humanity, ſhould reafon in this manner?“ 
And here, kind reader, give us leave to exclaim 
in our turn. ls it poſſible that any man, who has 
not loſt all his five ſenſes, ſhould criticiſe in this 
manner ? Ts it poffible any man of common un- 
derſtanding ſhould ſo far miſtake the author's 
meaning? O that Dr. L—s, Mr. A. B——r, 
Dr. 8h „or any other writer who might de- 
ſcend to call names, were here, to ſet theſe criticks 
down | bat, maſters, remember they are; 
though it be not written down; yet forget not they 
are 


There will need no illuſtration of the author's 
ſentiments to convince thoſe, who have peruſed 


his performance, what is his true and obvious 


meaning; or how wide it is of this ridiculous and 
MODES ab- 
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abſurd miſrepreſentation. For the ſake of others, 
we ſhall enter a little into the real ſtate of the caſe: 
whereby the reader will evidently ſee, theſe 
criticks have taken their notions of the author's 
philoſophy from bits and ſcraps, pick'd out here 
and there, without regard to what might precede 
or follow. For, ſetting aſide the metaphyſical 
truth of his principles, the ſyſtem of morality he 
incuicates, through the whole epiſtle, is the moſt 
univerſal and generous that can probably enter 
into the heart of man. In the firſt place, he 
ſhews that perſons, of the molt gentle and kind 
diſpoſitions, may, from a chain of unhappy cir- 
cuinſtances, take abandon'd courſes, and fall into 
vices, which others, of a leſs ingenuous and eaſy 
temper, eſcape; and that merely from their dif- 
ference of diſpoſition. He ſhews that exceſs of 
candour and good nature lays us open to the de- 
ſigning world, and often plunges us into mean- 
neſs and vice; which men of hard hearts and ſuf- 

icious heads never fall into: and that becauſe 
their ill qualities prevent their being made the 
dupes of others; and, at the ſame time, ſecures 
them in a great degree from temptation, 


Whence oft th' inflexible, the juſt, 

The man that never broke his truſt, 

Indebted to inhuman art, 

Or killing coldneſs'in his heart ; 

While baſe and mean the quick-ot-ſenſe, 
From glowings of benevolence. 


He ridicules our attributing ſo much merit to 
the virtue of ſuch ill-natur'd unfeeling virtuous 


perſons ; while we fo ſeverely puniſh, and ab- 
1 ſurdly 
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ſurdly ſtigmatize, thoſe unfortunate individuals, 
whoſe credulity and good nature have been 
their ruin. The reader of the epiſtles may, 
alſo, obſerve, that the inſtance of a ruin'd 
bankrupt ſerves to illuſtrate a direct oppoſite 
doctrine to that, which it is made to do in the 
review, 7.2 

He proceeds, indeed, to ſhew that good- 
nature, or a ſoft diſpoſition, is not in itſelf truly 
virtuous; becauſe, the end of moral virtue being 
the good of mankind, mere good nature fre- 
quently fails of that end. Do our criticks object 
againſt this criterion of virtue ? let them point 
out a nobler. Theſe virtuous, happy gentlemen 
may, perhaps, tell us the end of heir virtue is to 
merit heaven. But in this caſe, why do they 
bring humanity into the queſtion ? Who is to al- 
low them any merit when their virtue is bought 
with a price, and they are to be ſo extraordinarily 
well paid for it? Do they ſay they are virtuous 
out of love to God ? If their /ove to God do not 
include their love to man; they may ſet up for 
angels and ſeraphs, if they will, but we will clear 
them of any imputation of humanity, rods 


Our author aſſerts, indeed, that -natured 
men ought not to give away that which is not 
their own to give, nor do good to one man 
knowingly to the prejudice of another. If the 
criticks will aſſert that they may, and act accord- 
ingly, thoſe who ſhare their benevolence may, 
perhaps, ſay ſomething in praiſe of their good- 
nature; but the reſt T "rat will have little 
do 


— 
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to ſay about their virtue or their honeſty. For, 
as our author juſtly obſerves, to virtue 'tis 


requiſite that firſt 
The virtuous mind be ſtrictly it. 


It muſt be remark'd here, alſo, that the au- 
thor is conſidering what is, in a ſtrict philoſophi- 
cal ſenſe, moral virtue. We will not pretend to 
deny that good nature has a more agreeable face 
than her ugly ſiſter. But an agreeable medicine 
may prove a deadly poifon, while a moſt abomi- 
nable one is both anodyne and ſalutary. The 
philoſopher enhances nothing at the expence of 
truth, but ſacrifices every other conſideration to 
it; knowing that truth and virtue are inſeparable 
companions. The author makes the former his 
immediate purſuit, becauſe it is, of the two, the 
more eaſy to be diſcovered: for, however truth 
may be diſguis'd, yet virtue is much more ſo. 


To ſuppoſe that the mild, eaſy and benevolent 
paſſions of the mind are eſſentially virtuous, and 
the ſtern, turbulent and ſelfiſh eſſentially vicious 
(that is, in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe, as imme- 
diately connected with moral good and evil) this 
ſuppoſition we ſay, our author does not admit; 
and we think with good reaſon : for we conceive 


a 


- + Dr. Broavn, in a note to one of his poems, tells us, 
indeed, nothing can be true which contradicts virtue. A 
remark, however juſt in itſelf, that ſhews him no adept in 
philoſophy : for, certainly that ſhould be made the criterion 
which is the moſt obvious and definite. This is beginning 
at * wrong end of things, and ſerves to no end but ta 
puzzle. 
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2 number of phyſical cauſes, which no man can 
poſſibly avoid, may conſpire to render individuals 
of different tempers. And, as the human «vil! 
or deſign is eſſentially neceſſary to a man's being 
either morally virtuous or vicious, certain it is, 
that he muſt not be call'd virtuous or vicious, 
becauſe he is of a good or bad temper. Phy/- 
cally virtuous and vicious indeed you may call 
him: as we aſcribe virtues to plants, and call ſome 
animals vicious: bur ſurely it would be unjuſt to 
call him morally ſo. If the author hath a hard 
heart and the criticks a ſoft one (which by the 
bye, may not be the caſe) there may be phyſical 
reaſons for it; in which their reſpective choice 
had no part. 


all are men, 

Condemn'd alike to groan, 

The tender for another's pain; 

Th' unfeeling for his own. GRAY. 


Our author ſuppoſes, therefore, all the paſſions 
of the mind equally allied to virtue and vice: 
and that the worſt diſpoſitions . or the hardeſt 
heart may, under the proper regulations of rea- 
ſon, act virtuouſly. Nay he ſuppoſes, that there 
are perſons in life, whom extreme ſenſibility 
would prevent from acting virtuouſly, in their 
reſpective ſtations and characters ; which require 
men of the moſt daring and hardened diſ- 
poſitions. This ſentiment is illuſtrated by the 
following allegory ; in the application of which, 
the author takes an opportunity of making an 
encomium on the hero of the age. 
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Is the ſmall ſpring thy fav'rite theme, 
That trickles forth a ſhallow ſtream, 

In murmurs ſoft, a purling rill ? 

How wilt thou do to drive the mill ? 

How wilt thou make to ride, at large 
Thy timber, or thy loaded barge ? 

As much as purling rills admir'd, 

The navigable ſtream's requir'd : 

The ſtream whoſe tu: bulence ahides 

The roaring of the {welling tides 

Alike whoſe raging boſom ſwells, 

And back the threat'ning tide repells. 

The hero, thus, the hardy brave 

How needful half the world to fave! | 
Like Pruſſia's king, through ſeas of blood 
Wading tor threaten'd Europe's good! 


Thus univerſal are the moral principles of the 
author, and ſo fix'd and determinate the baſis, 
on which he makes virtue to reſt. And as to his 
humanity, which is impeached by the criticks, 
what can demonſtrate it more than that ſincere 
pity which he recommends even for the vileſt and 
abandon'd of mankind ? as being truly ſenſible, 
however he deteſts their actions, that it is owing 

to nothing but the providential, and preventing, 

race of God; that the beſt of us have not alſo 
fallen into a ſtate of vice, equal to that of ſome 
others, If a principle of ſuch univerſal charity 
as this offend our humane criticks, let them enjoy 
their ſpiritual pride, with as much phariſaical 
oſtentation as they pleaſe; but don't let them 
offer 
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offer to paum it on the publick, as a concern for 
che intereſts of religion and humanity. 


The author having ſhewn that to conſtitute 
any action virtuous, it is requiſite a view ſhould 
be had to the conſequence of the action, as well 
as to the motive; he comes next to recommend 
the ſtudy of our duty; intimating that, as the 
conſequence of every action determines its vice 
or virtue, i. e. as it affects the publick good, the 
truly moral man ſhould endeavour to know the 
natural conſequences of his actions; that his good 
deſigns, or the deſigns ariſing in him from good 
diſpoſitions, may not be fruſtrated. For, as he 
juſtly obſerves, 


To virtue pitiful our claim 

When, at a venture taking aim, 
More by good luck, than ſenſe or wit, 
The mark of moral good we hit. 


1 


And here our author calls wilful ignorance 
guilt; and aſſerts knowledge to be a fundamental 
and indiſpenſible moral principle, A very extra- 
vagant aſſertion ! cry the criticks. But muſt not 
he, reader, be a very extravagant man who can 
think it ſo? If it be our duty to do good and 
eſchew evil, and a crime to neglect that duty: 
furely the wilful ignorance of thoſe means, 
whereby ſuch good and evil are to be effected, 
muſt be a crime alſo. 


Would not, however. an ind ifferent reader, 


confiding in the criticks* candour, think, by 


E 3 their 
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their manner of quoting the author's opinion, in 
ſuch general terms, that he had maintain'd, it 
was a crime to be wilfully ignorant of any thing 
madefinitely ? There are many things, doubtleſs, 
which it is no crime for a man to be wilfully ig- 
norant of ; nay, many it may be a merit in him 
to refuſe to know. But while our divines declare 
it to be a ſin for a man to be wilfully ignorant of 
the goſpel, as the means of ſalvation ; a mora- 
liſt, by the ſame rule, may juſtly aſſert it to be a 
crime, for a man to be wilfully ignorant of his 
duty, as the means of virtue. 


Having thus endeavour'd to expoſe the various 
miſrepreſentations of our criticks, we come, 
laſtly, to conſider how far our author may be to 
blame for publiſhing ſpeculations, purely philo- 
ſophical, on moral and theological ſubjects. 
And here, let us obſerve that the preſent age 
abounds with ſhallow thinkers and ſuperficial rea- 
ſoners on theſe ſubjects; numbers of which make 
ſhift to pick up ſo much argument as to fit them 
out for deiſts, ſkepticks and infidels: a ſet of men 
who believe, if they believe any thing, that human 
nature is hardly a degree better than the Hutal; 
that we are ſent into the world to eat, drink, pro- 
Pagate our ſpecies, die and be for ever forgotten. 
The number of theſe men are daily increaſing, 
from the prepoſterous methods run into, on the 
other hand, by the fanaticks ; who, if we may 
uſe the expreſſion, are enough to make men fic] 
of chriſtianity. Of late years, alſo, we have 
ſeen, and daily ſee, numbers. of theſe fanaticks 
holding forth in the churches, by law eſtabliſh'd. 
So that we appear in ſome danger of —_ 

15 
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divided into a Ration of fanaticks and infi- 


dels. 


As ſuch a time as this, to offer a ſyſtem of re- 
ligion and morality, founded on the univerſal 
principles of humanity; and the conſtitution of 
nature, our author might reaſonably think would 
conduce to the publick good: eſpecially if it were 
attended with any degree of literary merit, that 
might procure it to be read. To think of 
_ reclaiming either infidels or fanaticks by means 
of ſcripture, we are afraid would be a yain 
attempt: for bring what arguments you will, the 
one will ſee the truth inverted, and the other 
will ſhut his eyes and ſee no truth at all. What- 
ever is true, in the nature of things, never can 
affect the truth of divine revelation ; ſince both 
come from the ſame God, immutable and per- 
fectly conſiſtent, at all times, and in all places, 
with himſelf. | 1 


That the author's work is not immediately calcu- 
lated to ſupport the doctrines of chriſtianty, can be 
no reaſonable objection to it; unleſs it had a con- 
trary deſign. But neither the one nor the other is 
profeſſedly his intention; becauſe, by ſuch a 
profeſs'd intention, he would have miſs'd, his 
aim: he muſt have eſpouſed ſome particular 
party, and by that means have made enemies of 
all the reſt. We muſt all, however, be ſenſible, that, 
to keep the deiſt and infidel within bounds, no me- 
thod more proper can be taken than to ſhe him, 
on his own: principles, that, carry ſcepticiſm ever 
ſo far, we ſhall never be able philoſophically to 
deny intelligible and conſiſtent revelation. And, 
pp 202 as 
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as to the fanaticks, nothing is wanting to make 
them men and chriſtians, but to reduce them to 
reaſon. As to the moral tendency of ſuch writings 
as our author's, in general, and his own in parti- 
cular, it muſt be conſidered therefore, for what 
people and in what age they are publiſhed. The 
means, that will effect either a reformation, or 
depravation, of manners, are continually ſhifting, 
under the influence of the opinions and circum- 
ſtances of the world. The expediency of exclu- 
ſively teaching any doctrine, or recommending any 
motive, does not therefore follow, from the plaineſt 
proofs, that ſuch doctrines and motives had a ſa- 
lutary effect at the time they were firſt inculcated 
or put in practice. The laws of Solon and Lycur- 
gus are not thoſe, which are juſtly eſteemed to 
compoſe the beſt legiſlative conſtitution, now in 
the univerſe. Nay the advice of many a fox- 
hunting member of a country borough might be 
more uſeful, in the houſe of commons, than 
many of the wiſeſt inſtitutions of thoſe excellent 
lawgivers. Such meaſures might, alſo, now, be 
treated as impotent, and ſuch penalties be derided 
as ridiculous ; which, a thouſand years ago, or 
in a different nation, might awe mankind into 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline of religion and morals. 
The world, in the greater diviſions of mankind, 
hath its periods of puerility and manhood, as 
well as the individuals of our ſpecies ; and there is 
a time when the yg-a-boo and the blind beggar - 
have the effect, which at others attends only on 
capital puniſhments. The abſurdity, alſo, of 
not properly timing them, may prove as dangerous 
in fact, as it is ridiculous, in appearance. 


My 


a 


My lord Orrery ſuppoſes that, ſo much 
depends on the caprice and humours of man- 
kind, in different ages; that even our beſt 
grounded concluſions in philoſophy may here- 
after be exploded ; and that Sir Jaac Newton, 
and his notions, may, fome time or other, be 
as little in faſhion as Ariſtotle is at preſent. Dr. 
Swift was of the ſame opinion; but, as he was 
the worſt philoſopher perhaps that ever was ſo 
great a wit, we build nothing on his authori- 
ty. And indeed, his lordſhip ſeems to carry the 
matter too far; unleſs, by Newtonian principles, 
he means only the phyſcal ones of that great 
author. Yet to few of theſe did he pretend; 
his philoſophical principles are mathemati- 
cal, at the ſame time; and will laſt as long 
as truth and the frame of nature continues. 
The concluſions of Ariſtotle are indeed ex- 
ploded ; but are Euclid's ſo roo? No. Nor ever 


will. 


Certain, however, it is that all ſuch doctrines 
and opinions, which do not admit of ſome kind 
of mathematical evidence, depend greatly on the 
capricious temper of the times. But, as it natu- 
rally happens, in the revolution of faſhions, that 
many of the old ones revive in the new; why 
may not ſome antient mode of morality, if re- 
viv'd by competent abilities or a leading hand, 
ſtand a good chance to take. We have ſeen very 
odd things, in ſimilar circumſtances, have a 
great run. A moraliſt, who wrote almoſt two 
thouſand years ago, ſeems to hint at a _ 
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mode in the morality of his time, when he 
lays, 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 


It is true, indeed, ſince the rays of chriſtianity 
have enlighten'd the world, a conſiderable part 
of mankind have attach'd themſelves to the 
practice of virtue, from other motives. The fear 
of Hell and hopes of Heav'n have formerly car- 
ried men great lengths this way; and we doubt 
not may, at preſent, carry others as far. But as 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, with all its natural and 
ſuper-natural advantages, is yet rejected by 
many, may it not be prudent to revive amon 
fuch, that old faſhion of hating vice out of a love 
to virtue? And what better method could our 
author take, as the world goes, to prepare the 
way for this faſhion, than to convince us fairly, 
on the ballance of profit and loſs, that we get 
nothing by being vicious, nor loſe any thing 
being virtuous. However detach'd, alſo, 505 
revelation, muſt be the arguments our author was 
under the neceſſity of uſing, in ſuch an attempt, 
they may nevertheleſs anſwer all the moral pur- 
poſes of chriſtianity itſelf: at leaſt, among thoſe, 
who have no other motive for rejecting that 
ſyſtem than an affectation of peculiarity and pa- 
radox; an affectation to which are owing the 
Principles of, the greater part of, the pretended 
free-thinkers of this age and nation. 


Monſ. de Montefquieu does England the ho- 
nour, to call it a nation of philoſophers. In the 
firict ſenſe of the word, indeed, as men who love 
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to uſe their reaſon, the generality of Englifomics 
may not be improperly term'd fo :* nor can our 
author's work be condemn'd as injudiciouſly cal- 


culated for their improvement in ſuch times as 


ours: times it were affectation to accuſe univer- 


ſally of ignorance, however juſtly condemn'd, for 


a too general ſuperficiality ot knowledge. 


It may, indeed, be queried whether philoſo- 
phy can ever give what Lord Shafteſbury calls a 
taſte for virtue to all thoſe, who nevertheleſs ful- 
ly underſtand the argument. Much has been ſaid 
lately about the eſſential beauty of virtue and de- 
formity of vice; and, if our author be in the 
right, it is no wonder it has been ſaid to ſo little 
purpoſe. He ſuppoſes that virtue and vice 
are only relatively beautiful or deform'd ; that 
vice may appear beautiful, ſeen thro*' the medium 
of our paſſions, when it would appear deform'd 
thro* that of our reaſon; and, vice verſa, we 


pre- 


* Monte/quieu, Who was, perhaps, the moſt accurate ob- 
ſerver of men and manners that ever liv'd, had been in Eng- 
land, and had ſtudied the people well. He had himſelf ex- 
perienc'd and confeſs'd that the loweſt claſs among us had 
reaſon, even in caſes where it made againſt himſelf. Of this 
we have been told a droll inſtance. is French baron, be- 
ing one day walking oat with ſome friends, a freſn- colour'd 
country wench met them, of whom (preſuming on his ſta- 
tion, as he would have done in France) the Baron took a kiſs 
without ceremony. The girl return'd the freedom with as 
little, and, by 1 flap in the face, ſet the baron's noſe 
bleeding ; on which the company reproving her, ſhe reply'd, 
the gentleman took the kiſs by force, adding, had be ad me 


fer one I might have given it him. The plea being interpreted 


to the baron, he could not help crying out, as he wip'd his 
bloody noſe, Elle a, fpourtant, R aison, x 
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preſume virtue may appear ugly to our paſſions, 
when it appears beautiful to our reaſon. Certain 
it is, when the ſeverity of virtue oppoſes the gra- 
tification of any paſſion, it muſt appear to our 
judgment, while influenc'd ſolely by that paſſion, 
as diſagreeable and ugly. On this ſubje& we 


cannot help making one quotation more from 
our author. 


Through reaſon let a ſenſual eye 
Th' enchanting form of vice eſpy; 
Equivocal in make and face, 
Her left ſide doth her right diſgrace. 
As form'd to give, and ſhare, delight 

One blooming cheek doth hearts invite 
While roguiſh loves in ambuſh lie, 
And dart their arrows from her eye. 
A. poliſh'd arm, a taper ſide, 
Her thigh, that ſcarce her garments hide, 
Her ſnow-white leg, and foot, ſhod neat, 
The half of beauty's form compleat. 
But ah, the contraſt ſide appears 
Worn out with care and grey with years ; 
With wrinkled brow and ſquinting eye, 
Scowling moſt horribly awry ; | 
While hollow cheek and noſtril maim'd, 
Notch'd ear, burnt hand, and thigh-bone lam'd, 
Diſplay a wretch, from head to tail | 
Diſeas'd with many a deſp'rate ail | 
A form, which, wrapt in ſqualid dreſs, 
Compleats the half of uglinels, 

Be · 
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Behold the charmer. This is vice.“ 
Embrace her. Is thy ſtomach nice? 
Too often paſſion, ſingle ey'd, 
Enamour'd with the fairer ſide, 
The monſter claſps; *till, turn'd her face, 
We, ſtarting, fly her loath'd embrace; 
 Thro' reaſon's medium only ſhown 
Her real form, in tints her own. 


The criticks may here object that our author 
admits, in this paſſage, the deformity which rea- 
fon diſcovers in vice to be real: and, certainly, 
with reſpect to man, a compound of paſſion and 
reaſon, its relative is a real deformity, but this 
is a moral and not a phyſical deformity, and 
therefore exiſts not in rerum natura, nor is to be 
diſcover'd by mere phyſical taſte, any more than 
the beauty of virtue is : our diſcovery of both 
depending not on either our paſſions or reaſon, 
ſeparately ; but, on a proper combination of 
both, more ſignificantly expreſs'd by the word, 
Genius, 


In ſome men, it is true, we find a pecu- 
liar tendency in their paſſions toward phy/ical 
beauties, as thoſe of ſculpture, painting, mu- 
ick, &c. In others you will find a peculiar ten- 
dency to the beauties of the metaphy/icks, as thoſe 
of logick, mathematicks, &c. In others, again, 
you will find the ſame tendency to the moral 
beauties as thoſe of polity, humanity, &c. All 

| theſe 


* We are inform'd an ingenious foreigner has executed 


this picture on canvaſs, on which it makes a moſt ſtriking 
contraſt, | 
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theſe beauties depend on ſome certain harmonical 
diſpoſition of parts, in the reſpective objects 
eſteem'd beautiful: and the tendency of man- 
kind to the one or the other reſpectively, may be 
properly call'd te. No propenſity, however, 
to admire theſe beauties will enable us to diſcover 
them, where they do not immediately ſtrike the 
taſte. To do this is the work of reaſon; and the 
united efforts of taſte and reaſon may be call'd 
* genius. Thence follows a very peculiar and 
curious concluſion, which is, that, as a phyſical 
genius, cannot be a bad phiſiologiſt (that is in 
theory), nor a metaphyſical genius a bad logician 
or mathematician, ſo a moral genius cannot be 
2 bad moraliſt or politician. And hence, if the 
criticks, or the reader, diſcover the marks of a 
moral genius, in our author's work, they muſt 
admit him to be a competent judge of the moral 
tendency of it. 


In fact, to prove the danger of rational enquiry, 
and the immoral tendency of ſetting aſide the ſcrip- 
cures in philoſophical inveſtigation it is requir'd 
we ſhould firſt prove, that benevolence, mode- 
ration, integrity, with thoſe other virtues, which 
are the bonds and ornaments of civil ſociety, are 
the ſtriking characteriſticks of the pretenders to 
chriſtianity. It is requir'd that we prove Chri- 
ſtians poſſeſs theſe diſtinguiſhing virtues exclu- 

froely, 

In this reſpect, perhaps, Mr. Hogarth appears to us 
from his an 7 A 5 be the 3 genius * all 
painters. For it muſt be remark'd, we here ſpeak only of 
theoretical and not practical genius. And indeed we quei 
whether the word practical can be apply'd to genius at 
Mere imitation does not require true genius. 
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fruely, or, at leaſt; in a degree ſuperior to the 
reſt of mankind. Could Dr. Leland, or any 
other worthy and learned champion in the chri- 
{tian cauſe, produce proof of a point of this im- 
portance z could they filence the blood that cries 
out ſo loud againſt the zealots, who have occa- 
ſionally offer'd up hecatombs of human ſacrifices, 
to the God of mercy and loving kindneſs, nay 
could they, even on the authority of their reve- 
rend brethren, the ordinaries of Newgate, prove 
the want of faith to have brought one in a 
thouſand to the ga/lows: ſuch proof, we ſay, 
would be a more valid objection to the freedom 
of philoſophical enquiry, than all our elaborate 
diſquiſitions, founded on the diſtant and obſcure 
evidences of antiquity. But while ſuch proofs 
cannot be brought ; while a zeal for the faith is 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick of a chriſtian 
and while even the hiſtory of chriſtianity itſelf 
preſents ſo melancholy a picture of complicated 
robbery, murder and ingratitude; ſurely men 
may be permitted to take other means, while not 
inconſiſtent with the religious views of that ſyſtem, 
to improve our underſtandings; without being 
cenſur'd, as promoters of vice and immorality, 
or condemn'd as enemies to mankind, 


As to the tendency of denying it to be our 
duty, to pay implicit ſubjection to the church, 
any more than to the fate; we preſume our au- 
thor's doctrine needs no defence. While the rod 
of power remain'd in the hands of the church, 
and implicit obedience was the criterion both of 
the laity's judgment and morals; reverend dialecti- 
cians might indeed fafely flouriſh away with their 

ſcraps 
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ſcraps of Latin; and call the reſt of mankind 
rogues and Bblockbeads, as they pleas'd ; without 
being mortified by a reply. But, at »reſent, 
when, in ev'ry pariſh throughout the kingdom, 
may poſſibly be found a man as learned as the 
curate, or vicar; the laity will entertain ſome 
opinion of their own underſtandings ; and that 
even, in ſpite of the more dogmatical Hebrew, 
to which the clergy now apply, as their laſt re- 
ſource, to ſupport the authority of their own ipſ⸗ 
dixit, againſt the daring encroachments of com 


mon ſenſe. | 


Men of weak capacities, women and children, 
may probably be actuated, by vain threats and 
empty promiles, to the practices of morality; but 
is not their ſituation a ſtate of ſervility, unwor- 
thy of rational creatures? Will it be ſaid the 
world is ſtill in a ſtate of puerility ? Admit it be 
ſo. Is it not the buſineſs of philoſophy, to make 
it wiſer, as it grows older? Are moſt children fo 
dull that they cannot be led by reaſon, but muſt 
be driven by peremptory commands ? Patience : 
but is this a reaſon that thoſe who can, ſhould be 
denied the benefit of rational inſtruction? Is this 
a reaſon that thoſe, who may be led, ſhould yet 
be driven; merely to gratify the inſolence, or 
indulge the magiſterial pride, of the driver ? 


Again, there is certainly a practical abſurdity, 
in ſuppoſing the doctrine of future rewards and 
puniſhments more effectual to moral purpoſes, 
than that, which aſſures us virtue and vice meet 
their reſpective rewards in this life: ſince hourly 


experience teaches us what preference, men of 
all 
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all ranks and opinions, give to their preſent con- 
cerns, when claſhing with che future.? Will it 
be urg d that, by this doctrine, men are-depriv'd 
of hope 5 their beſt ſupporter under the trials and 
calamities of chis life, and their beſt comforter 
under the appiehenſions of approaching death ? 
and that, for chis reaſon, rs. am Juſti fiable our 
arguments, ir is neither acting the wiſe, nor the 
honeſt, part to inculcate ſuch notions. Give us 
leave, however, to ſay, that, by a doctrine which 
declares all ſtations and degrees of life to be 
equally happy, on the whole; and that a juſt 

diſtribution of rewards and 1 takes 
| place even in this life: ch 4 doctrine, we 
ſay, men are not pte d of any reaſonable, 
well- grounded hope, Our author hath ſhewn 
how compatible the views of the vittuous mind 
are to a future! ſtate of happineſs, abſtracted 
from the falſe au e idea of e our own 
merit. 049 


We. eannot Ay chat even ingen — i 
grounded hopes may ſupport men, under the di- 
ſtreſs of poverty, ſickneſs and che like; or that 
mankind may, thereby, be induc'd to pay atten- 
tion to that uſeful leſſon, of patience and reſig- 
nation to the will of their creator. But can ſuch 
hopes be more effectual to that end than a ratio- 
nal conviction, that all ſituations of life are alike 
happy; and that, according to the conſtant and 
natural order of things, all our misfortunes 
muſt, and will, be attended, ſooner or later, 
with a reciprecal degree we pleaſure _—_ bal 
faction. 
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Will it be urg'd that this doctrine, taking 
away the fear of future puniſhments, will en- 
courage immorality? How! will any one fear 
ems f Nr more at a diſtance than when at 
and ? Doth the thief dread Hell ſo much as the 
gallows ? Is not the libertine more afraid of 4i/- 
eaſe than the devil? Doth not even the religious 
hypocrite fear detection here more than hereafter ? 
Nay may we not ſeriouſly aſk, whether devout 
chriſtians, in general, do not, in fact, feel more 
reſtraint from their being under the eye of the 
world, than under that of God. Daily experi- 
ence, we fear, will determine more than is ne- 
ceſſary for us here. Can, then, any. motive 
whatever bid fairer, to reſtrain the immoralities 
of mankind, than a rational conviction, that the 
inordinate gratification of our paſſions will cer- 
tainly diſappoint our expectations, in the enjoy- 
ment; or, in proportion to the intemperate ſal- 
lies of pleaſure, mortify us with diſtaſte, regret 
and repentance? Surely not! No, reader; were 
men once fully convinc'd of ſuch a truth, we 
might truſt their morality to the dictates of their 
own . conſcience ;,\ whoſe voice would not be 
ſitenc'd by the idle obſervance of mere religious 
forms, ceremonious confeſſions and abſurd pen- 
ance. Nothing, in ſuch a caſe, would do to 
atone, for paſt offences, but their utmoſt endea- 
vours in the way of retaliation : nor would any 
ſufficient excuſe offer itſelf to ſerve us for the fu- 
ture, Nothing leſs than true repentance and a 
real amendment of life would, in this caſe, ſatisfy 
an acculing conſcience. 
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Thus having curſorily conſider'd the ſtrictures 
of our criticks, the juſtice of the author's argu- 
ments and the tendency of his work in general, 
we ſhall detain the reader only to make a trifling, 
remark or two, for the uſe of the criticks, and 
to return the parting compliment paid to our 
author. For we muſt confeſs, tho* we cannot 
ſee any juſt notion they have of our author's phi- 
loſophy, yet we admire their peculiar propriety 
of ſtile, and aptneſs of expreſſion. His philoſo- 
phy they do not approve. Extremely well ſaid! 
for how ſhould any man be able to approve what 
he plainly does not underſtand? Again they own 
their admiration of his genius for poetry and meta- 
phyficks, Now, admiration, ſays Dr. Tillotſon,. is 
that pleaſure we enjoy when we diſcover a great 
deal in an object, which we underſtand to be 
excellent: and yet ſee and know not how 
much mare beyond that, which our underſtand- 
sings cannot reach and comprehend at all.” This 
ſeems to have been exactly the caſe with our 
criticks; of whom we take our leave with aſſur- 
ing them, how loath we are to deſcend ſo low 
as to call names, tho' even by craft, as we have 
done in the title page, or as in the following line 
of Pope; which, however, the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the caſe will juſtify our 2 in re- 
turn for their many miſrepreſentations of our au- 
thor; in which we find, of a truth, | | 


There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 


The reader, however, will do well to take 
notice that, no reflection, caſt on theſe criticks, 
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